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Legal Aspects of the Vocational Groups 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The organism is characterized by balance and proportion. The 
several systems of which it is made up, though functioning with a 
degree of autonomy, are subordinated to the good of the whole, 
but, on the other hand and by way of compensation, they in their 
turn are duly fostered in their own proper development. This 
relationship of mutual interdependence and coéperation is secured 
by the inherent law of organic life and is not disturbed in the 
healthy and normalorganism. But iftheregulatory functionisim- 
paired, a subsidiary organ may either be reduced to a state of un- 
derdevelopment or may grow excessively at the expense of other 
organs to the detriment of the general harmony. Ina minor key 
and with due allowance for analogy, this also applies to the social 
organism, in which we have a graded hierarchy of functions or- 
dained at once to the benefit of all taken collectively and of the 
individuals taken singly. In the case of society, the regulatory 
function by which harmony of interests is maintained is exercised 
by the State, to which the care for the common good is entrusted. 
If the State fails in its task, a subsidiary class functions in its stead 
and assumes a primacy to which no particular portion of the com- 
munity is entitled. We might take, for example, the military 
State in which the army has gained supremacy and subjects the 
whole population to its will. At present, however, it is industry 
which has arrogated unto itself a wellnigh universal sway and domi- 
nates social life. It practically rules supreme, inspires education, 
commands the organs of publicity, dictates moral standards, and 
reaches out into our legislative bodies. The State has become the 
servant of economic interests, and the actual rulers of society are 
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the money lords. This is the state of affairs which the Holy 
Father deplores when he writes: ‘““This concentration of power 
has led to a threefold struggle for domination. First, there is the 
struggle for dictatorship in the economic sphere itself; then, the 
fierce battle to acquire control of the State, so that its resources 
and authority may be abused in the economic struggles.... The 
State which should be the supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion 
far above all party contention, intent only upon justice and the 
common good, has become instead a slave, bound over to the serv- 
ice of human passion and greed.””! 

In a democratic age the State does not so much imperil freedom 
and the larger life of the people as industry. Hence the false views 
of both Fascism and Communism, which aim at the restoration of 
the people’s liberties by means of the nationalization of the eco- 
nomic order. Though this is a mistaken policy, there is in it this 
much of truth, that the economic order must again be thoroughly 
subordinated to the welfare of society. Excessive economic free- 
dom has endangered the freedom of all, and has actually enslaved 
large portions of the community. Accordingly, economic freedom 
must be restricted. It is in this sense that Dr. William Ebor, the 
Archbishop of York, says: ‘At any rate, there is a great deal to be 
said for the view that actual freedom could be increased in most 
civilized countries to-day by a greater amount of control or coer- 
cion in the purely economic sphere. Regulated control, even if 
legally coercive, may be very much less tyrannical than the pres- 


sure of blind competition.’’? 
The vocational reorganization of society, on which the Holy 


Father pins his faith for the restoration of prosperity, has precisely 
for its objective the coérdination of all functions of society by their 
subordination to the common good. Organization essentially 
means limitation of the parts, though it also stands for full devel- 
opment of the parts within their legitimate sphere. The voca- 
tional group, consequently, must be fully protected in all its genu- 
ine interests, but at the same time circumscribed in its power so 
that it will serve and not dominate society. It is plain, then, that 
the law must surround the vocational groups with effective safe- 


1 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
2 “The Divine Source of Liberty,” in The Hibbert Journal (October, 1937). 
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guards in order to give them security but also hedge them about 
with restrictive measures, so that they may not exceed their rights 
and endanger the freedom and well-being of others. The eco- 
nomic order requires a stricter supervision by the State than other 
pursuits because, since it controls the material means upon which 
all depend, it wields a power that may very easily be abused. We 
cannot well conceive of a society as being enslaved by 
the medical or teaching profession, because they have neither di- 
rect access to, nor control over, the goods of the earth which they 
receive from others to whom they must bow. A capitalistic or a 
proletarian dictatorship, however, may become a reality for the 
simple reason that those who produce the goods by which we live 
may lay down the conditions under which they will be distributed. 
The chief danger that menaces society comes from the economic 
order, from those who provide the necessaries of life, and it is 
against this danger that society must protect itself. 


Syndicate or Corporation 


In legal language the vocational group would be designated as a 
corporation or asyndicate. It would in some manner be regarded 
as a moral person capable of assuming responsibility for its cor- 
porate actions and of representing the interests of its members. 
The State would have to see that the corporation fulfills the social 
function wherefor it exists and in return enjoys the social advan- 
tages, material and cultural, which the general condition of society 
warrants and should make available for all. Within the corpora- 
tion, since there would be no one possessing a disproportionate 
power, all matters could be settled on a democratic basis. To 
what extent this group life will develop, no one can at the moment 
foretell; it may become the nucleus of a new cultural development 
and enrich society by encouraging a greater diversity of cultural 
types. 

The law recognizes the vocational group not merely as a legal 
fiction but as a real social entity, and endows it with all the rights 
necessary for its existence. So Father Oswald von Nell-Breun- 
ing, S.J., writes: “They are more than merely the total number of 
people who happen to apply themselves to a particular vocational 
activity atthemoment. They must be permanent corporate bod- 
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ies, vocational groups not merely in a statistical sense, but voca- 
tional groups in the legal sense.’’* Dr. Josef Russmann expresses 
the same idea as follows: “The vocational groups are corporations 
recognized by public law, which are obligatory for all who belong 
to the profession and accordingly possess compulsory character.’’‘ 

The coercive feature is inevitable, because otherwise they 
could not eliminate competition which is one of the objectives to 
which vocational organization is directed. The compulsion, how- 
ever, merely limits that freedom which permits anyone to estab- 
lish himself in any trade or business he chooses without properly 
affiliating himself with the respective group, accepting the condi- 
tions under which the trade is to be carried on, and submitting to 
the regulations imposed in the interests of the common good. Of 
course, it does away with free trade as conceived by economic 
Liberalism. It constitutes a safeguard for the bona fide members 
of the group and a protection for the public. It acts chiefly as a 
curb on money, which in the present regime can invade any indus- 
trial field by furnishing the working capital. In reality, therefore, 
the coercion involved liberates industry from the domination of 
the financial powers, which at present are in a position to exact a toll 
from any industrial enterprise. Money now dominates industry 
and through it our entire social life, because it is free to invest in 
every economic field without any restrictions. In the vocation- 
ally organized society the entrepreneur must belong to the corre- 
sponding professional group, and the mere possession of financial 
capital does not entitle its possessor to set himself up in business. 
Automatically such a state of affairs reverses the present condition 
of things, and again makes money the servant of industry instead 
of being the overlord. It is apparent also that this situation will 
have a vast effect on money-lending and credit, because it enor- 
mously limits investment opportunities. Money power will be 
dethroned and forced to take a subsidiary position in economic 
life. From vocational organization rather than from financial re- 
forms the emancipation of society from the arbitrary rule of high 
finance will come. The banker’s supremacy can be established 
and maintained only in an economic system which is constructed 
~ 8 “Reorganization of Social Economy.” Translated by Bernard W. Dempsey, 


S.J. (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
*“Der Staendegedanke,” in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (1936). 
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after the Liberalistic pattern and which allows unrestricted op- 
portunities of investment and unlimited competition. The appar- 
ent limitation of freedom involved in vocational organization com- 
sequently makes for the greater freedom of industry and social life 
in general, because it renders men less dependent on money. 
What the Archbishop of York says is, therefore, true: ‘At any 
rate, there is a great deal to be said for the view that actual free- 
dom could be increased in most civilized countries to-day by a 
greater amount of control or coercion in the purely economic 
sphere.” 

The freedom of the individual would be unduly restricted only 
if the vocational group were organized from above and imposed 
by State authority. Truly, if such organizations were nothing 
but the creations and instruments of the State the last vestige of 
individual freedom would disappear. But the groups which the 
Holy Father envisions are not of this type. They are not merely 
legal corporations created by the State for the purpose of fulfilling 
governmental tasks in the interests of the State. On the con- 
trary, they arise spontaneously in virtue of the natural tendency 
towards association inherent in the social character of man. ‘As 
natural associations,” says Dr. Russmann, “they are primitive and 
not derived from the State. The activity of the State in their re- 
gard is subsidiary. The vocational groups lie between the State 
and the individual, and are intended to preserve the right propor- 
tion and balance between liberty and authority. Vocational or- 
ganization is autonomous and independent of the State, though 
the State remains the representative and trustee of the common 
good. Ifthe State usurps excessive control, the idea of vocational 
organization is distorted and supplanted by State Socialism. If, 
on the other hand, the groups exaggerate their respective rights, 
vocational organization is denatured and degenerates into collec- 
tive individualism.’’> Hence the Pope argues: ‘Of its very na- 
ture, the true aim of all social activity should be to help individual 
members of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb them.’”® 
By way of comment Father von Nell-Breuning adds: ‘This is the 
frequently mentioned and famous principle of the Subsidiarity of 


§ Loc. cit. 
+ “Quadragesimo Ann 0.” 
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Social Activities, also called the principle of Subsidiarity of Asso- 
ciations, a fundamental principle of Christian social doctrine which 
renders it essentially different from every collectivistic and one- 
sidedly exaggerated universalistic social philosophy.’”” 

Leo XIII likened the vocational groups to territorial bodies, 
such as municipalities, which also enjoy a degree of autonomy 
within the State and the regulations of which the individual must 
accept without thereby suffering an undue curtailment of his nat- 
ural liberties. A man living in a territorial community, no 
doubt, is subject to its laws, but that would interfere with his free- 
dom only if at the same time he were compelled to reside within 
the territorial jurisdiction of said community and bound to the soil 
as was the case with the serf. Everybody must live in some com- 
munity, but he is free to choose the one that suits him best. So 
it is with the vocational groups which combine freedom and coer- 
cion. Thus, Father von Nell-Breuning writes: ‘‘In order finally 
to consider the vocational bodies from still another angle, the Pope 
compares them with free associations. Here, too, they are coér- 
dinated to territorial bodies. This shows us once again that the 
Pope conceives the vocational groups as public-legal corporations, 
of which by virtue of the law everyone practising the profession 
will be a member. In so far they could be called compulsory cor- 
porations, but it is better to avoid this name because experience 
teaches us that it can be understood rightly, but frequently leads 
to misunderstandings For the vocational groups are compulsory 
organizations in the same sense as are communities. But no one 
calls communities compulsory corporations, or considers himself 
a citizen under compulsion. It is rather a matter of course for 
every citizen to live up to the community’s rules, and to contribute 
to the common burdens, so long as he resides there and partici- 
pates in all advantages of community life and public institutions. 
When dissatisfied with this ‘compulsory’ citizenship, he can at 
any time change residence, and can withdraw from this compul- 
sory membership which in no way binds him to the community. 
The same is true of membership in the corporate bodies. It will 
not do to practise the miner’s profession and to disregard the rules 
established for mining. Whoever does not like these rules is free 


7 Op. cit. 
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to practise another profession; he will thus legally withdraw from 
the rules of mining, but will, at the same time, be obliged to sub- 
mit to the rules that are in force for the new profession.’’® 

The danger to liberty is remote where the individual is not di- 
rectly subordinated to the State but incorporated in intermediary 
organizations in which he is associated with others for the further- 
ance of common interests. In such minor groups he is not com- 
pletely dwarfed as he would be in the presence of the State-Colos- 
sus; these groups in their turn, as they take on widening propor- 
tions by combination with other interest-groups, will be able to 
cope with the supreme government authority. True organic 
structure, moreover, is the only alternative to intolerable centrali- 
zation with its costly officialdom and inefficient bureaucracy. 
Occupational organization overcomes, on the one hand, the evils 
of excessive individualism by reasonably binding men together in 
the economic enterprise, and, on the other hand, prevents collec- 
tivistic or socialistic control of industry. It would limit the free- 
dom of the few, thereby securing the freedom of the many. Very 
clearly Monsignor John A. Ryan describes the aim of the Papal 
program: ‘‘Many social reformers who applaud the Pope’s analy- 
sis of evils and his proposal to seek a remedy in the State, will as- 
sume that he means, or ought to mean, some form of collectivism, 
some kind of Socialism. These persons are completely mistaken. 
The Holy Father does not want state ownership and operation of 
the means of production. He wants more, not less, rational free- 
dom for all individuals. Class conflict he would eliminate, not by 
a futile effort to abolish classes, but by bringing them into a prac- 
tical scheme of codperation. On the whole, he would decentralize 
the economic activities of the State. He would interpose a graded 
hierarchical order, a system of subsidiary organizations between 
the individual and the State.... Ina word, the industrial system 
proposed by the Pope would enjoy a middle ground between Capi- 
talism and Communism, between Individualism and Socialism. 
It would provide all the freedom and opportunity which every in- 
dividual needs to develop his personality; and it would avoid that 
concentration of power which would defeat itself and which free 


men would not long tolerate.’”® 


8 Op. cit. 
®* “A Better Economic Order’ (New York City). 
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Vocational Organization and Monopoly 

The organization proposed would naturally take on the charac- 
ter of a monopoly; in fact, the outcome would be a monopoly of 
gigantic proportions. Thus, Father P. J. Higgins, S.J., de- 
scribes the process of this vast industrial combination as follows: 
“To give but the essential details—the Encyclical approves of syn- 
dicates or unions or groups of employers or employes, either sepa- 
rately or together, in each different industrial or other leading 
kind of profession, which would finally unite in a nation to form 
together great monopolistic corporations, the aim of each of which 
would be to further the peaceful development of the profession for 
the common good. Apart from these essential ideas of the plan, 
the remaining important feature is that these corporations out- 
lined above would receive legal support from the State in their en- 
deavors and in that sense would be autonomous.” The very 
vastness of these combinations, though they would not be formed 
for purposes of exploitation and in restraint of trade but to pro- 
mote the common welfare, would make it necessary that they be 
assigned a very definite position in public law. Their responsi- 
bilities and duties towards their own members and particularly 
towards the community would have to be legally determined, be- 
cause, as Monsignor Ryan pertinently remarks, ‘‘no economic 
group, whether of capitalists or laborers, or of both in combination, 
can be trusted with unlimited power to fix their own profits and 
remuneration. While allowing to the occupational groups the 
largest measure of reasonable freedom in the management of their 
own affairs, the State, says Pius XI, should perform the tasks 
which belong to it and which it alone can effectively accomplish, 
namely, those of ‘directing, watching, stimulating and restraining, 
as circumstances suggest or necessity demands.’”’!!_ The corpora- 
tions cannot have a purely private character, and must be regu- 
lated by public law as distinguished from private law. Accord- 
ingly, they will either receive from the State or give themselves 
with the approval of the State a constitution which defines their 
rights and fixes their obligations. Only in this way can they be 
properly secured in their rights, to which they are entitled by rea- 


( 10 - Corporative State,” Meeting of the Jesuit Philosophical Association 
1934). 
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son of the service which they render to the community, and at the 
same time be prevented from abusing their privileged position in 
society. In this sense the Marquis de la Tour Du Pin, the chief 
French exponent of the theory, writes: ‘“The Corporation ought to 
constitute, with its magistracy, the guarantee of the professional 
status of each member. It ought not to be of a purely private 
character. It ought not to be disengaged of every bond with the 
State. Free in its birth, it ought, once having been made viable, 
to grow into an obligatory thing, in so far as to play a political réle, 
and the State ought to assure to it by legal means a regular devel- 
opment. Just as the Commune within a nation, the Corporation 
will then be a sort of little State within the State. The public 
power will not impose upon it any norms from without, but will 
be content to register those which it gives itself, so as to maintain 
it for the public good.” There are differences of opinion in the 
matter, but all agree that the vocational corporations must have 
a place in public law. 








Variety in the Exordium 


By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


It is desirable to provide some variety—a defensible kind of 
novelty—in the exordium of a sermon. The traditional advice 
or warning applies here: Non nova sed nove. The nove, however, 
does not imply something sensational or startling. Permissible 
in certain kinds of oratory (as, for instance, in the first words of 
Cicero’s First Oration against Cataline), what is properly con- 
sidered as sensational or startling is ruled out of preaching for 
reasons alike of rhetoric and of good homiletic taste. 

On the other hand, a quietly striking or novel manner of intro- 
ducing the subject of a sermon may be desirable, and in some 
sense necessary, in order to awaken the interest of an ordinary 
Sunday congregation. Why? Well, because a preacher may 
find it difficult to interest an audience that has heard the same 
Gospel selection year after year, perhaps even the same text taken 
from it and, based thereon, the same topic discussed in practically 
the same manner. A congregation whose experience has led it to 
expect this annual sameness will probably give only a languid 
attention to the preacher unless he can manage to begin his dis- 
course, not with a sensational jolt, but with something unexpected 
and withal interesting in its own right, quite apart from its rela- 
tion to the subsequent part of the discourse. 

A paper on this topic of a desirable variety in the exordium 
might content itself with furnishing only some outstanding illus- 
trations of what to avoid. The present paper, however, prefers 
the kindlier task of furnishing some examples of a desirable variety. 

Meanwhile, a prefatory caution will be permitted to the effect 
that no one method of introducing a subject, however interesting 
it may appear in itself, should be constantly, or even very fre- 
quently, employed by a preacher. Variety is desirable, because 
it is a spice of preaching as well as of life. A method of introduc- 
tion which is not especially interesting in itself may nevertheless, 


because it is not expected by the auditory, prove more attractive 
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than one which is in itself desirable but which has become habitual 
to the preacher and thus has really lost the character of novelty. 


I 


The word-painting of a scene may easily be made attractive. 
It is easy, too, for the listeners to follow in detail, since it makes 
no demand on their logical faculty. They find it pleasingly 
diverting, like a scenic lecture by Stoddard, by Burton, or by 
Newman. The travelogue, as it is sometimes styled, always has 
a large audience. 

A sermon is not, of course, anything like a travelogue. But 
the exordium can fix attention on a verbal picture as a point of 
departure leading naturally to the theme which is to be discussed. 
Thus, the Anglican preacher, Dr. Horton, published a book of 
sermons with the arresting title of ‘‘The Cartoons of St. Mark.” 
His introduction to the volume gave the prospective reader a pen- 
picture of the cartoons in the Church of St. Mark at Venice—a 
brief pen-picture that comprised his own observations supple- 
mented with a quotation from Ruskin. Meanwhile, his sermons 
had really nothing at all to do with the famous cartoons of that very 
famouschurch. Hemerely aimed to present pen-pictures of occur- 
rences narrated in the Gospel of St. Mark and to moralize thereon. 
His title was a “‘catchy”’ one, and no doubt attracted many readers 
to his volume and caused them to read it with greater care. 

How many series of sermons have been preached on the Lord’s 
Prayer I do not know. They may be sufficiently numerous to 
make the treatments probably tiresome. Can an easily bored 
audience be led to relish them by some sort of variety in the ex- 
ordium? Can some such verbal picturing as that of Dr. Horton 
preface their delivery and make them attractive? 

Speaking just now about the “pen-picture” sort of variety in 
the exordium, I am able to present an illustration I found in 
Father Graham’s manner of introducing the first sermon of his 

1 There may be individual exceptions. Many years ago a devout Catholic spoke 
to me in praise of a curate who ‘‘always,” she said, ‘“‘begins his sermon with a de- 
scription of the scene in which the Gospel narrative is laid.’’ But this curate preached 
only every third or fourth Sunday, and his habit of verbal scene-painting may have 
been a pleasant relief from the sameness of the other priests (e.g.): ‘‘In the Gospel 
selection assigned by Holy Mother Church for your instruction on this Sunday, we 


find Our Divine Lord” doing so-and-so, or saying this-and-that.... There are 
several other types resembling this sort of static exordium. 
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series on the Lord’s Prayer. He fixes the imagination on a pic- 
ture: 


“Hard by the spot on the Mount of Olives that marks the scene 
of the Ascension is a grotto, now turned into a chapel, the walls of 
which are covered with the Lord’s Prayer in all the chief languages 
of the world, old and new. Tradition fixes this grotto as the place 
wherein divine lips first uttered this sublime and world-famed prayer. 
... You all doubtless remember the story of its composition... .” 


This reference to the traditional locale of the prayer is both 
brief and interesting. It thus fixes the attention of the auditory. 
Another sort of picture is painted by Father Ruland in his series 
on the Lord’s Prayer. After two prefatory paragraphs of a 
general character, he gives us this pen-picture: 


“Picture to yourselves the Mountain of the Beatitudes, where Our 
Savior preached His great Sermon on the Mount. The scenery all 
around is very beautiful, and well adapted to raise men’s hearts 
and dispose them to receive the words of eternal life. The moun- 
tain has two peaks, separated by a stretch of meadowland; it stands 
at a little distance from the Lake of Genesareth, and from its sum- 
mit is seen a wide expanse of fertile country, with the snow-clad 
peaks of Hermon and Lebanon in the background. It was amidst 
these fair surroundings that Our Divine Lord said to the listening 
multitude: “Thus shall ye pray: Our Father who art in heaven....’’’ 


Leaving for a moment the theme of the Lord’s Prayer, we may 
consider the annually recurring panegyric on St. Patrick. As- 
suredly, the theme is more than a twice-told tale. How shall it 
be made unusually interesting? I find an attractively sketched 
picture in Monsignor Guilday’s sermon on the Saint. The picture 
could serve equally well as the beginning of the peroration or of 
the introduction. In this latter case, of course, it would sum- 
marize the story that was to follow—a story well-known but 
always welcome: 


“At the end of the rugged range of hills in Western Connaught, 
there rises in beauty a solitary peak that towers thousands of feet 
above the noisy waves of the Atlantic Sea. It looks out towards the 
North and towards the West, like a sentinel on guard. All Ireland 
lies behind it, the New World lies before. Like an eagle, its summit 
perched on the mists which form a halo around its head, and nest- 
ling in its rocky side lies a cave where a sacred flagstone still re- 
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mains. This Holy Hill—Croagh Patrick they call it—was the birth- 
place of Irish constancy and the Sinai of Ireland; and there in the 
olden time, when his work was over and done and when the brilliant 
blazing fire of his Christlike zeal had enlightened the kings and 
princes and peoples of the Four Provinces with that miraculous con- 
stancy in the faith which has ever since been theirs—there, where 
nothing but the heavens separated his soul from. God, Ireland’s 
Apostle and Saint knelt in retirement, in prayer, and in communion 
with the Master in whose august and holy name he had achieved 
the most marvellous spiritual victory the world has ever seen... .” 


One more example of word-painting, and we can then consider 
other kinds of introductions that may be happily attractive. The 
Gospel of the Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost relates the cure of 
the deaf and dumb man: “And taking him from the multitude 
apart, He put his fingers into his ears, and spitting, He touched his 
tongue; and looking up to heaven He groaned, and said to him: 
‘Ephpheta’ (which is: ‘Be thou opened’); and immediately his 
ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, and he 
spoke right.’”’ The Gospel gives us here a very striking picture 
which Father Chapman analyses and comments upon in his ‘““The 
Heart of the Fathers,”’ without adding imaginary details to the 
picture which St. Mark has given us. Dr. Horton, however, con- 
sumes not a little space, in ‘“The Cartoons of St. Mark’’ (a volume 
to which I have alluded above), which I shall quote here merely 
as an example—unfortunately rather extensive for repetition in 
this place—of how a simple text can be developed: 


“In some unnamed town or village, as He passed through the 
populous and busy country, the fame of the Great Physician brought 
to him a Greek who was deaf and could not speak properly. The 
scene is unusually vivid, even for St. Mark. There is the multitude 
of curious observers who were always ready for excitement; and there 
is the poor afflicted creature, who can hear nothing, and if he tries 
to speak only babbles in inarticulate speech; and there is Jesus long- 
ing for rest, and confronted here as everywhere by the great tide of 
human woe. He takes the sufferer apart, leads him away into a by- 
road, an open place in the field, a cleft in the rock, you know not 
where; but He must be alone with him, He and the disciples who are 
privileged to accompany Him. When He has got the maimed and 
useless creature to Himself, He is all hands, and mouth, and eyes, 
and ears to impress and to save the ruined body. Into the deaf ears 
go His fingers, and with the saliva from His own tongue He touches 
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that faltering tongue, and then He looks up to heaven, the unfailing 
source of all His miraculous power, and He breathes a sigh—is it a 
sigh of pity for the sufferings of men, or is it a sigh of relief that the 
Deliverer is so near at hand? Then in His own familiar Aramaic 
speech—for, of course, it does not matter whether the man under- 
stands Him or not as he is deaf—He says to the deaf man, ‘Eph- 
pheta!’ and the man’s mouth speaks and his ears hear... .” 


Now, there is, clearly enough, nothing that is striking or pro- 
found in this easy narrative or description. But for ordinary, 
unimaginative folk, I think it is something better than merely 
“painting the lily.” The transference of tense from the past to 
the present makes the recital vivid and arresting. 

With the very limited time at a priest’s disposal for the Sunday 
sermon, such elaboration as that of Dr. Horton would take too 
much time from the varied application of which the Gospel narra- 
tive is susceptible, as we may observe by consulting the sermons 
preached on this Gospel. 

In general, the priest who seeks a description of the locale as a 
background for his sermon will find “The Life of Christ’ by 
Bishop Le Camus interestingly helpful, because of its ample three 
volumes in which much description and comment can be freely in- 
cluded without the usual grudging allotments of space in smaller 
Lives of Christ. 


II 


For illustrations of other kinds of arresting introductions, we 
may now return to the Lord’s Prayer. If every preacher were to 
begin his series of sermons on the great Prayer with a description 
of its locale (as Fathers Graham and Ruland have done so felici- 
tously), we may fear lest a certain kind of sameness should re- 
sult. Other kinds of variety will accordingly be sought for. 

The introduction supplied by the Anglican preacher, Dr. Goul- 
burn, to his extensive series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer 
(London, 1898) is interesting in several ways, but is nevertheless, 
I think, unduly extended and, by the multiplicity of its reflections, 
somewhat distracting from his proper theme. For instance: 


“There are on record three prayers of Our Divine Lord, each of 
which presents Him to us in a different aspect. In one of them, He 
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appears in His human soul, shrinking with all the sensitiveness of 
innocence from the cruel necessity imposed on Him by the work of 
human redemption which He had undertaken: ‘O My Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me: nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt.’ 

“In another He appears as a Prophet or Teacher, instructing His 
disciples after what manner they are to approach God, He Himself 
not being involved in the prayer which He dictates; for how could 
He who was ‘holy, harmless, undefiled’—who had no trespasses— 
pray: ‘Forgive us our trespasses’? 


“This is the Lord’s Prayer. 

“In the third prayer, He appears as a Priest, interceding for His 
people; He embraces both Himself and them in His petition, asking 
for His own glorification and for theirs with Him. 

“This is the prayer in the seventeenth chapter of St. John, usually 
called the Great Highpriestly Prayer. 


“Thus we have from the Lord’s own lips one prayer for Himself, 
one for His Church exclusively, and one prayer for Himself and His 
Church together. 


“As in the Ten Commandments we have a complete and exhaus- 
tive summary of all the principles of human duty, the seed of all 
religious precept; so in the Lord’s Prayer do we find the seed of 
all prayer....” 


There is, it is true, something striking in the Dean’s comparison 
of the three recorded prayers of Our Lord—one for Himself, one 
for us, and one for Himself and us together. But this interesting 
fact does not lead on naturally and easily to a consideration of the 
Lord’s Prayer in particular. Rather does it seem to take the 
attention of his hearers away from the interest this one great 
prayer possesses for us, and meanwhile not a little time is con- 
sumed in making the unnecessary—albeit very interesting— 
comparison of the three recorded prayers of Our Lord. The 
hearers are thus invited to think of three different things instead 
of concentrating their attention upon one exclusive theme. It is, 
however, also true that his volume of some 60,000 words, divided 
into sixteen discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, allowed him generous 
limitations of space for many highly interesting and instructive 
meditations. 

There is a simple and direct way of introducing themes, which 
is called by rhetoricians ex abrupto. It is illustrated by Father 
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Ross in his series of eighteen short sermons on the “Our Father”’ 
(‘‘Five-Minute Sermons,” Second Series, pp. 107-152): 


“When the Apostles asked Christ to teach them how to pray, 
Christ responded with a short formula that has come to be known 
as the Lord’s Prayer. Very naturally, this prayer has ever since 
been popular with Christians. All of you have used it thousands of 
times. ...” 


III 


Nearly all of the examples thus far given deal with the subject 
of the Lord’s Prayer. They illustrate various approaches to a 
theme which remains unaltered in itself. Every Sunday offers 
several subjects for treatment. In spite of this fact, our minds 
may run in a groove, in a rut, so far as our exordium is concerned. 
Such sameness may tire our hearers, just as stylistic sameness be- 
gins at length to make what we read tiresome. 

It would accordingly be well for a priest who must preach fre- 
quently and perhaps (as in the case of rural parishes with one resi- 
dent priest) consecutively, to avoid wearisome sameness in 
homiletic style. Such a priest could note the varied sorts of ex- 
ordium illustrated in a volume of sermons written by different 
priests—such, for instance, as the recently issued work, ‘The 
Message of the Gospels,’”’ whose Foreword justly remarks that 
such a product of various minds ‘will inevitably furnish a broader 
outlook than any individual preacher” could be expected to offer; 
and it adds the consideration that ‘‘the reader may also expect far 
greater freshness and originality of style and language and treat- 
ment.’’? 

? For instance, I have looked through the first ten sermons and have found no 
sameness of style. On the other hand, I have also looked through the first ten ser- 
mons of a famous missionary priest who belonged to a generation immediately pre- 
ceding ours. In the first sentence of five of these, I find a reference to ‘Holy Church”; 
and in five first sentences I find ‘‘my brethren.”” Such stereotyped expressions appear 
to have lost whatever pungency they may once have had. Our present “approach” 
is less solemn. Consulting ‘The Message of the Gospels,” I find different methods 
of approach in the first ten sermons. I find something significant, therefore, in the 


subtitle: “By Preachers of Our Time.’’ Times change, and in certain respects we 
change with them—and so do our patient congregations. 






































Graft and Its Morality 
By Joun A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Graft is so widespread that it can be met in practically every 
condition of life, and its results are so baneful that it may be 
likened to a cancer which is silently but none the less effectively 
eating away the very vitals of society. It directly attacks the 
public good, and yet it is a vice so hidden that it may, and does, 
pass with many as a thing indifferent or even praiseworthy. Like 
birth prevention, graft has its defenders, and these defenders do 
not hesitate to appeal, not merely to business and political rea- 
sons, but to principles of morality itself. What their arguments 
are, will be considered in this series. We refer to this point now 
only to make it clear that an investigation into the true character 
of graft is worth our attention. If vice is held up as virtue, the 
Catholic clergy will be expected to present the teaching of the 
Church, and to give to vice its true description as a moral evil or 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. The subject of the moral nature of 
graft is one that has its importance for all who are interested in 
the public welfare, especially for priests. 


I. The Meaning of Graft 


As a preliminary to our discussion of the morality of graft, we 
must look for an accurate definition of graft which is acceptable 
to all disputants on the question; otherwise, we shall fight as one 
who beats the air. How can you pronounce as between two per- 
sons who hold opposite sides on the ethical character of graft, 
unless you and they are agreed what is its physical nature, or 
what graft is in itself? The meaning of graft is a question prior 
to that of the morality of graft. We must determine what kinds 
of acts are known as graft, before we have a right to ask of Moral 
Theology whether graft is good, bad or indifferent under the law 
of God. 

Often it would be unnecessary in a controversy like this to go 
to great pains in searching for a definition. Thus, in the matter 
of birth prevention and in that of abortion (about whose immo- 
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rality some profess to have doubts), the question at issue is very 
plain and almost everyone grasps it and can express it in his own 
words. When we discuss graft, however, we encounter a prob- 
lem not so simple, since the name it bears is given to a multi- 
plicity of transactions seemingly quite different. The word 
“‘graft’”’ has been applied to a great variety of acts in the business 
and political worlds especially. And if there is nothing common 
to them all which could be expressed in a brief descriptive formula, 
we should have to treat not graft in the singular, but grafts in the 
plural; and we might perhaps find that, while one graft was evil 
and sinful, another was good and virtuous. 

If we turn to our manuals of Moral Theology, we shall be dis- 
appointed if we expect to find therein a definition of graft in 
clear-cut terms. In fact, though the principles that cover this 
practice are treated in Moral, there is no special treatment there 
of the practice itself. Nor is this silence to be wondered at. 
There are so many methods and customs of acting and sinning, 
especially as regards external goods of fortune (the “‘tricks in 
every trade’ about which we hear), that it would be impossible 
for text-books to give a distinct consideration to each of them. 
From everyday usage, then, we must derive the meaning of graft, 
and from that usage we find that, though in its manifestations the 
name of graft is legion, there is a family likeness in all the varie- 
ties. This common element provides our desired definition. 


Definition of Graft 


Graft may be described as the use of a position of public service 
inaway, which, though outwardly lawful, subordinates the service of 
the public to the service of some private interest. 

(1) A position of public service refers to duties of a fiduciary 
kind, which one owes to a limited number of persons from an 
engagement, explicit or implicit, to act as their employee or agent. 
The reference of our definition to this class of positions is exclusive 
of non-fiduciary service, about which graft is not accurately predi- 
cated; it is inclusive of all fiduciary relationships, whether they 
be political or non-political. 

A non-fiduciary relationship of service to others arises from 
the fact of common human nature and brotherhood, and obligates 
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each one to be truthful, honest and fair towards his neighbors one 
and all; whereas the fiduciary relationship arises from the fact of 
contract to serve certain persons or communities. Let us suppose, 
for example, that a person who is public in the sense of being a 
celebrity on the stage or otherwise in the general eye, endorses 
for pay an advertisement of some product about which he knows 
or cares little or nothing; and let us suppose also that the buyer 
for a firm takes a commission from a salesman as a reward for his 
choice of that salesman’s inferior or dearer goods. In the case 
of the celebrity there is insincerity, or perhaps dishonesty, but 
not graft, since he was not employed by the community as a guide 
to good buying; in the case of the buyer there was graft, since he 
was hired to do the buying for his company. 

Though graft, then, is not strictly the ‘‘rake-off’’ one gets 
from a non-fiduciary position, it does apply to each and every case 
of profits made on the side from a position of trust. ‘‘Position of 
public service’ in our definition therefore must be understood: 
of official political offices in government, from highest to lowest, 
and in all departments, legislative, judicial, executive; also of 
unofficial political posts, such as manager or leader in a party, 
boss in a “‘ring’’ or club; also of non-political positions or stand- 
ings that obligate one to the public as employer, employee, cor- 
poration director, professional man, or the like. It should be 
noted, too, that the term ‘‘public servant” includes also the pri- 
vate citizen when temporarily he exercises some function of 
government, as in casting his vote or acting as juryman. 

(2) The use of a position of public service refers to the tools of 
labor which the public puts in the hands of its servant and the 
manner in which he employs them. These tools are the powers 
or instrumentalities appointed for some common welfare, such 
as the funds put at the official’s disposal, the authority given him 
over others, the vote entrusted to him, his right to make decisions, 
and soon. He uses these means of service by such acts as dis- 
bursement of monies, appointment to or removal from office, 
making of contracts, etc. 

(3) The subordination of public to private welfare refers to the 
end which a public servant primarily serves in using the means 
with which his position provides him. We may conceive of three 
ends which an official promotes: 
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(a) a purely public end, namely, the common good of his com- 
pany or community (for example, the end of board meetings of a 
directorate is to promote the prosperity of the corporation, to 
make money for it; the end of the examination of premises by an 
inspector is to see that they are well kept or that work is properly 
done) ; 

(b) a mixed end, partly public and partly private. This is the 
case of an individual good united with the common good. For 
example, the just salary and lawful emoluments annexed to an 
office are individual goods inasmuch as they benefit the director, 
inspector, or other official; but they are also public goods, since 
it is not derogatory to but promotive of the general good that in- 
dividuals should receive in public service the rewards suited to 
their labors. Similarly, the relief and assistance which the law 
sets aside for individuals who are in dire need of help is a public 
as well as a private good; 

(c) a purely private end, namely, some good or interest dis- 
tinct from or opposed to the common good. If the directors of a 
corporation use board meetings as opportunities to make money 
for themselves, or an inspector uses his official visits as the oc- 
casion of levying payments from those he inspects, the ends are 
purely private. 

There is graft then when one prefers the private to the public 
end of one’s service, and in so doing neglects or sacrifices the lat- 
ter. On the contrary, there is no graft in the following cases: 
(a) when one prefers the public good immoderately, and so uses 
deceit, dishonesty and treachery against private interests, as 
when a clerk imposes on customers and divides the profits with 
his employer; (b) when one prefers the private good, but in- 
nocuously, and so works no harm to one’s public service. In the 
former case there is external fraud against customer, but no graft 
against employer. In the latter case there is a mere mental atti- 
tude towards the public service itself with no desire to sacrifice 
or neglect its duties. Thus, if an official who is disaffected as 
regards politics takes office regretfully, longs for retirement from 
it, and feels more interest in his private concerns and gives them 
more wholehearted attention, his state of mind may be selfish and 
sinful, but it does not make him a grafter. 
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(4) Graft is outwardly lawful. The ways and methods fol- 
lowed by graft, the acts and omissions it employs, in making pub- 
lic office serve private enrichment, advantage and promotion, are 
either really or seemingly lawful as far as human law goes. Some- 
times the procedure is authorized by law, sometimes permitted; 
sometimes it is justified by the law’s presumptions, sometimes 
acquitted by the law’s sentence. 

We find cases of graft so legally done as to square to the ut- 
most nicety with the letter of the law. Corporation heads with 
the aid of expert lawyers have been able to use the very terms of an 
existing statute to enrich themselves privately through their com- 
pany connection. Municipal officials too after purchase of need- 
less supplies have held strictly legal auctions; or they have care- 
fully manipulated correctly drawn contracts for their personal 
benefit. 

Then there are practices which have not been authorized by 
law; but which lawmakers have hesitated to condemn. The 
feeling perhaps has been that public opinion had not reached the 
point where a prohibition would be enforced. The fear that 
widespread opposition might set a law at naught and promote 
disrespect for authority has kept the legislative bodies from ac- 
tion. An example of graft thus permitted and tolerated is com- 
mercial graft bribery by which an employee as agent for his firm 
sells, on private payment of himself, the patronage of his firm to 
one company competing for that patronage. This practice has 
not been generally outlawed in the United States. 

Then there are transactions which are to all appearance legal, 
and which, as officials are involved, are held by courts as presump- 
tively legal. The profits, let us say, include some infraction of 
law; but the outward observances and requirements of legality 
were adhered to, the profits being concealed through padded pay- 
rolls, dummy employments, fictitious transactions entered on the 
books, or perhaps, the law allowing, through absence of all clear 
record. In law the burden of proof lies with those who accuse an 
official, for his public conduct is presumed to be regular. The 
kind of graft we are now describing is legal therefore in the sense 
that, as the proof is lacking which would satisfy the law, it is 
taken for granted that there was no irregularity; this too even 
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when proofs of a logical kind amounting to a demonstration show 
that irregularity did exist. 

Finally, there is graft which is not merely legally but also logi- 
cally unprovable. An example here would be small “rake-offs,”’ 
fees and tips interlaced so indistinguishably with lawful expendi- 
tures that to separate them would be as hard as to unscramble a 
scrambled egg. Only a Solomon could pick out the little here 
and the little there chargeable to graft. 

It is this characteristic of legality or color of legality described 
as being “within the law” that sets graft apart from openly un- 
lawful acts (malfeasance), omissions (nonfeasance), methods (mis- 
feasance). If a treasurer makes away with public funds, or a 
business director does not attend his board’s meetings or take 
any interest in its affairs, or a court imposes a sentence in excess 
of what the law permits, the conduct is clearly illegal, and so is 
not to be spoken of as graft. It is not right, therefore, to iden- 
tify graft with the legal offenses of peculation, embezzlement, 
official negligence, oppression, or other practices clearly outside 
or against the law; for the distinctive feature of graft is that it 
is done not only through a position of public office, but also under 
color of the lawful exercise of that office. This outside veneer of 
legality may be very thin sometimes, and it may be difficult to 
determine in some cases just where graft ends and clear illegality 
begins. If there is manifestly only a pretense of lawfulness, and 
the reasons alleged are absurd, we should say that there is not 
graft but poorly disguised illegality, as when one pockets huge 
sums from the treasury and then to account for being ‘‘in the red”’ 
presents records of unbelievably large expense incurred in pre- 
tended lawful ways. Some of the “big shots” of graft in days of 
yore charged on their books such fabulous payments for labor, 
furnishings and fixtures that the accounts were laughable. We 
read, for example, of a plasterer who in one such “‘record”’ received 
(supposedly) nearly three million dollars for nine months’ work 
and so came to be known as “‘the prince of plasterers.’ When 
long success emboldens a practitioner of graft, he forgets the 
need of legal concealments and becomes brazenly illegal and an 
open plunderer. 

It is well to hold to these precise concepts, since the word 
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“graft” is frequently used in a very loose way for various forms 
of self-promotion or self-enrichment about whose moral char- 
acter there can be no doubt. We have no intention to inquire 
whether theft is sinful, or whether illegal and openly unfair prac- 
tices should be reprobated. Everyone knows and admits that 
such things are wrong. And yet a thief or a swindler is some- 
times spoken of as a grafter, and the word ‘‘graft” is made to 
cover any and every dishonest or unfair advancement of one’s 
position or wealth. We shall speak then of graft only in the 
strict sense as just explained above, since it is unnecessary to 
discuss that species of graft in the wide sense which is admittedly 
and by definition dishonest and unjust. 


Correctness of the Definition 


But are these definitions and distinctions really based on usage? 
Are they so reliable that the defenders of graft as well as its op- 
ponents must accept them? A glance into the dictionaries, we 
feel sure, will show that they are; for there, alongside the vague 
and general explanations of graft as something unfair, we meet 
the fuller account of it as private profits drawn in devious ways 
from public position. Webster says that graft is the acquisition 
of profit by taking advantage of a public office or any position of 
trust or employment. Jobbery, which is another name for 
graft, he describes as the conduct of matters of public trust or 
duty for private gain; or as using opportunities of public service 
for private profit. The Standard Dictionary gives the general 
meaning of grafter as one who preys on the people, and the 
special meaning as one who plunders the people within the law, 
or as one who advances his position or wealth by utilizing the 
advantages of an official position or public trust. John T. Flynn, 
a well-known authority on financial matters, also distinguishes 
between one graft which is downright dishonesty, and another 
graft which at least has the appearance of legitimate profit. 
Essentially the latter, he says, is a profit, reward, collection or 
levy, which someone, frequently a trusted agent, is able to draw 
secretly out of his connection with some person or interest (‘‘Graft 
in Business,” pp. 43, 118). Even in common parlance the differ- 
ence is clear between the grafter in the wide sense, who is termed a 
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“crook,” and the grafter in the stricter sense of the word. The 
crook has an unlawful means of gaining his support; he habitually 
practises some form of business which is essentially dishonest; 
he is spoken of as a “‘professional’’ whose special grafts is swin- 
dling, or forging, or dishonest gambling. The true grafter, on the 
contrary, is outwardly more respectable. He holds some hon- 
orable position or has a lawful occupation. Unlike the crook, 
he is not classed with the denizens of the underworld. His ac- 
tivities are not confused with the palpable dishonesty of the 
thief or robber, much less with the violent doings of the gunman 
or racketeer. 

The history and derivation of the word ‘‘graft’”’ as used in the 
present connection are perhaps not quite clear. But such ac- 
counts as we have (and they seem reliable enough) also bear out 
the specialized meaning of graft as a stealthy tapping of public 
wealth or common goods. It is said that the expression origi- 
nated in the circus world about forty years ago. At that time 
there were many hangers-on of circuses who plied their own little 
trades or side-shows alongside the big tents and drew their busi- 
ness from the crowds going in or out. The businesses were re- 
spectable, but as they were carried on independently of the circus 
company, they were also in a sense parasitical. And this doubt- 
less explains why the owners of these outside attractions referred 
to their special calling as ‘‘grafts.’”” They made their living by 
drawing on the patrons of another business, much as the shoot of 
a tree which is grafted into another tree draws its nourishment 
from the other. It seems, in fact, that the name was coined 
with a thought of the familiar practice of gardeners of inserting 
the bud of one kind of plant in the stem or stock of another. 
From the circus the word passed into politics, it seems, and came 
to be used quite widely to describe certain kinds of disreputable or 
unearned profits, which like an unhealthy growth or excrescence 
fattened on the body politic. It was next applied, not merely 
to money gains, but to any kind of political advantage. Thus, 
Governor Folk in November, 1905, speaks of two kinds of graft, 
one which deals in ‘‘boodle”’ (the money paid for the sale of votes 
or official acts), the other in special privilege under cover of law. 
In 1910 the New York Sun said that ‘‘graft’’ had become almost 
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synonymous with “‘pull,”’ a colloquialism for undue influence 
with those in power. Lastly, as business in its organization 
took on more and more the forms of civil governments, with its 
incorporated body of stockholders and its elected and responsible 
officials, it is not surprising that cases analogous to the maneuver- 
ings of politics should be noted in the world of finance and that 
the name “‘graft’’ should be applied to them. And what happens 
with higher officials has its counterparts in the ranks of lower 
employees. ‘Graft’ is used to designate many little tricks known 
to subordinates of manufacturing, commercial and other concerns, 
as well as the secret profits by which managers and corporation 
directors enrich themselves. 


Kinds of Graft 


We see, then, that graft need not be confined to men who are 
high up in the world as officials of government or as leaders of 
big business. There can be a little graft as well as a big graft, 
both in political and business circles. Moreover, graft can exist 
outside those circles. Even in enterprises which are non-gov- 
ernmental and which are conducted without thought of profit, 
there will be persons who hold places of service and who have 
opportunities of serving themselves first. And this, as we have 
seen, is the essence of graft. The officer of a benevolent organi- 
zation, though not in politics or business, might be expert enough 
in making his charity begin at home for himself as to differ little 
from the ordinary grafters of city halls and business offices. Mr. 
Bumble and the gentlemen of the Charitable Board in Oliver 
Twist would surely fit that description. And also the elderly 
female superintendent of the branch workhouse to which Oliver 
was sent, who knew what was good for children and also what 
was good for herself, and so appropriated the greater part of the 
weekly allowance sent for her charges to her own use. Religion 
itself can be an occasion, though not the responsible cause, of 
graft. The Catholic Church takes cognizance of this fact in her 
laws against simony, which is a traffic of the spiritual for the 
temporal. Simon Magus had the heart of a grafter in hoping that 
an Apostle would use his public office for lucre’s sake; and the 
sacrilege of simony was added in that he was dealing with things 
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spiritual. We need not add a third category of graft, however, 
in order to make place for these cases which take a profit out of 
non-commercial things, charity, religion, and the like; since 
those who thus conduct themselves act as if they were in a busi- 
ness. Indeed, the distinction of political and business graft itself 
is not so very great to-day. Business which is entirely pri- 
vate and in the hands of one individual does not afford chance for 
graft, since there is no company to take advantage of, and frauds 
perpetrated against one’s customers or clients is not graft, but an 
evil bird of another color. But business at the present time is 
seldom a strictly private matter. It is usually corporate and 
takes on more and more the features and manners of political 
corporations, of the village, town, city, county and other civil units 
around it; while these in turn often borrow in administration or 
methods from business practices. Take a water-works owned 
by 20,000 citizens of a town and a gas company owned by 20,000 
stockholders. The one is a political, the other a business corpora- 
tion; but both are composed of individuals who form a corporate 
personality; both are managed by elected officials, whose very 
titles are mostly the same. In both, then, there will be like 
occasions of using elections, appointments, and management of 
community affairs as opportunities of fattening at the public ex- 
pense—in a word, of graft. Political and business graft are twin 
brothers, so much alike are they. They may even be Siamese 
twins, as is the case when one and the same transaction is between 
a government official and a business firm, and the individuals 
conspire to graft at the expense of both corporations. Ina totali- 
tarian State, where government and business are identified, the 
two kinds of graft become really one. 

More important for our present subject is the distinction of di- 
rect and indirect graft, as it has more of a bearing on the morality 
of the practice. Direct graft is that of the principal mover in 
what is done; indirect graft is that of those who share in greater 
or less degree in his act, as his agents, partners, supporters. If 
there is graft by taking, there is also graft by permitting. If 
there is graft by giving, there is also graft by receiving. Silence 
itself may be codperation in graft, as when stockholders by non- 
action impliedly place their approval on corrupt dealings of their 
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agents. And of course those who accept what they know to be 
profits drawn from graft become partners in the graft, and are 
soiled by the contact with its filthy profits, if graft is immoral. 
We should note also the distinction of intended graft, at- 
tempted graft and accomplished graft, as important in the moral 
sphere. In the supposition that graft is sinful (which has not 
yet been shown here), the intention and the attempt to commit 
graft are essentially just as sinful as the accomplished fact; since 
sin lies in the evil purpose of the heart. But intended and at- 
tempted graft do not do the harm of accomplished graft (if it is 
unjust); neither do they impose any burden of restitution. 


Another Description of Graft: Improper Commercialism 


Such being the nature of graft and its various manifestations, 
we see that this manner of acting resolves itself into this, that 
one exercises in some way a form of private proprietorship over 
some thing or right that is not private but public or common. 
For an owner may keep or give away, use or destroy, sell or lend, 
exchange or deposit, what belongs to him as his personal prop- 
erty. A grafter exercises these attributes of ownership over 
property in an apparently legal manner, but for his own benefit, 
not for that of the public. Accomplices in graft have dealings 
in these activities, as by receiving or buying; and codéperators 
lend their help by collecting, approving, or shielding. 

Graft, to be still more concise, is commercialism in things of a 
non-commercial nature. It is in the profane order what simony is 
in religion. For Canon Law defines simony as the purpose ex- 
isting in the mind, and expressed by some act, or engaged by 
contract or accomplished by deed, of trafficking in things spiritual 
for a temporal price. A simoniac makes some onerous contract 
(such as hire, rent, loan, exchange, do ut des, facio ut facias), not 
about the proper emoluments and support to which he is entitled, 
but about some non-commercial thing. He gives money or 
favors in order to bring about his own promotion to a dignity, 
office or benefice. He promises in return for another’s vote to 
see that the latter will also be voted for and get office, or be 
transferred to some more desirable post in the Church. He ex- 
torts, contrary to law and custom, gratuities for spiritual minis- 
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tries which his office requires him to make. He makes bribes to 
influence decisions about spiritual things. The grafter likewise 
buys and sells, or otherwise deals commercially about, things not 
for sale or other commercial transaction. Some examples will 
make more concrete the abstract notions so far given. 

(1) Graft by keeping common money for private use occurs 
when an official pads pay-rolls or writes down dummy employees 
in his accounts, keeping the fictitious ‘‘salaries’” for himself; 
or when he puts funds entrusted to him in his own account and 
keeps the interest for himself; or when he charges his private 
expenditures and vacations or pleasure jaunts to “public 
expenses,’”’ and so on. 

(2) Graft by lending happens in such cases as the hiring out for 
gratuities to oneself of public trucks or tools to private works; 
or the lending of one’s official car to one’s family for personal 
uses. An early statesman in the history of our country was so 
conscientious on this point that he had in his office separate 
places for the supplies and stationery that belonged to public 
correspondence and for those that belonged to himself; nor would 
he permit the former to be borrowed either by himself or others 
for personal letters. To make an unauthorized loan from public 
property is really grafting. 

(3) Graft by exchanging is seen in such cases as make use of the 
principle that ‘‘one good turn deserves another,” or “‘you graft 
for me and I will graft for you.’’ For example, take the cases: 
first, of a man who got a position through the improper influence 
of another and who allows his conduct in that position to be im- 
properly swayed in favor of his benefactor; secondly, of two offi- 
cials who make a trade whereby each uses favoritism in helping 
the relative of the other. 

(4) Graft by destruction is the lack of economy in managing 
common money, property, service, etc., due to personal ends one 
is pursuing. There is waste of money, for example, when an 
official spends public funds left at his discretion without prudence 
or system, hoping by prodigality with the money of others to 
make himself popular. There is graft in waste of property when 
an official tears down good buildings in order to provide jobs and 
contracts for his supporters, or when he puts up poorly built or 
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unnecessary structures for external show and as monuments to 
himself. Wasteful graft in employment is seen when a board 
keeps up at a loss overlapping bureaus or departments or over- 
loads its payroll with persons who have little or nothing to do, 
the purpose being nepotism, reward of political henchmen, or 
like selfish motive. It was humorously remarked in one such 
case that an official had so little to do himself that he appointed 
several assistants to help him do it. 

(5) Graft by use occurs when a person in office uses its knowl- 
edge, services, or authority for purely personal aggrandizement. 
Thus, there is information which an official acquires in his official 
capacity, as when a director learns in board meeting of a trans- 
action which his firm contemplates, or when a city politician has 
confidential knowledge of future sales, purchases or contracts to 
be made by the city. If the director uses his information to the 
disadvantage of his company or fellow-members, or if the poli- 
tician gives out to friends advance tips, there is graft by use of 
public information for private purposes. Again there are public 
services which are owed to the people gratis, since those who 
perform them are already paid sufficiently, and it is graft to de- 
mand more. Examples of this are well-paid officials who for 
registering a deed exact fat perquisites, tips, or fees; or policemen 
who must be paid not to be over-strict in enforcing some trouble- 
some regulation, or are bribed to be conveniently blind in not 
seeing some act which might be construed as illegal. Finally, 
there is the power and prestige of office, which cannot be made 
an instrument of private profit without graft. Cases of this kind 
are the following: the office-room of a public official is used as 
the headquarters of his political following; or his protection must 
be won by patronizing merchandise in which he is interested, or 
supporting a company in which he is part-owner; or his favor 
is thrown to the locality in which his home and property are lo- 
cated, or he gives special consideration to wealthy persons who 
can help him in his private affairs. 

(6) Graft by sale is the transfer of some public good by the 
person who is its custodian or dispenser in return for a payment 
made to him personally. Of this venality there are many ex- 
amples in civic life, such as the following: a political boss offers 
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nomination to a judgeship if an ambitious citizen will agree to 
make ‘‘a business arrangement”’ for delivery of the goods; a party 
leader lets it be quietly known that the highest bidder will land 
an appointment; an office-holder extorts fees, percentages, or 
“contributions” from all his subordinates or employees, who 
would retain their posts; a city council demands personal trib- 
ute money before it will grant any license, franchise or con- 
tract; a juryman, witness, or judge takes suspicious gifts while a 
case is being tried; a Governor issues pardons or paroles when he 
is paid to do so. There are like cases in business life, as when 
buyers or employees must receive remuneration or commission 
(charged secretly to their employers on the bill) before they will 
award a contract or turn the employer’s trade in gasoline, uni- 
forms and the like to a particular dealer. The ‘“‘spiff’’ by which 
in consideration of gifts received from a salesman the clerk behind 
the counter agrees to “‘boost’”’ that salesman’s wares is another 
example. 
Coéperators in Graft 

We should not conclude the list of modi operandi without adding 
some examples of complicity or coéperation in graft; for, morally 
speaking, such acts do not differ from graft itself. They can be 
classed under receiving, buying, and helping. 

(1) Graft by receiving consists in taking from another money 
made by him through graft, as when the friend of a grafter receives 
from him such large amounts in gifts, loans, or deposits as to be 
morally sure they could not have come from sources of income 
other than graft. 

(2) Graft by buying is the correlative of graft by selling. It 
is found in private citizens who pay for important civil offices, 
especially when they are unfit and thereby exclude the deserving, 
or who hire lawmakers to support or sponsor certain bills or poli- 
cies. Public officials practise this graft when they buy votes 
from citizens, or when they pay “‘fixers’’ to have their names 
placed high on a list of those who are in line for promotion. 
Business men engage in purchasing graft when they bribe repre- 
sentatives of their competitors or customers to disclose business 
or firm secrets or to show them special favors. The payment or 
“‘boodle,’’ as it is called, in these transactions is either cash or some 
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other valuable thing; thus, a politician may buy votes with cigars 
or drinks, a salesman may ingratiate himself with the agent of a 
firm by letting the latter win from him at poker, or by sending 
considerable birthday or other gifts to the agent’s children. 

(3) Graft by helping occurs when one positively or negatively 
assists others in graft. Positive help is given to graft not only 
by those who command or advise it or who take part in its ac- 
tivities, but also by those who encourage it by opposing all inves- 
tigations, by ridiculing attempts to reform conditions, and by 
those who consent to it by giving their praise or vote to grafters. 
Negative help consists in inaction or silence on the part of those 
who should protest. For example, positive help is given to 
graft by a bookkeeper who destroys or ‘‘doctors” accounts in order 
to conceal what has been done; negative assistance is afforded 
by voters who permit themselves to be victimized rather than 
vote or agitate against officials whose records are unsatisfactory. 





The remaining articles of this series are: 
II. Graft Condemned by Moral Authority. 
III. Graft Opposed to the Natural Law. 
IV. Graft a Denial of Distributive Justice. 

V. Graft a Violation of Commutative Justice. 














The Priest and the Tongue 
By Bruno HaAGspPIEL, $.V.D. 


“The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity’ (James, iii. 6). 


Some years ago, “debunking” biographies were the vogue. 
The trend was to dig down past the fancy frills added to a man’s 
life by admiring generations, and unearth all the human failings 
and moral mistakes of a Lincoln or a Washington. By making 
their subjects appear petty and pitiable, these muckrakers thought 
to increase their own stature, as detractors have ever done. 

A decade later normalcy returned. While the veil had been 
stripped from the lives of many men in such a way that posterity 
could never more consider them as demigods, they were still 
found to be deserving of much praise. It was conceded that 
there was really much good in them. The new data could not 
blind fair-minded critics to the worthy deeds of the maligned 
men. A sane and sensible balance was struck between the two 
extremes of hero-worship and iconoclasm. The true figure of the 
patriot, the statesman, the soldier, emerged with even brighter 
luster because of a temporary eclipse. 

With men high in the religious scale, the Church institutes the 
process of canonization, and after the accusations of the advocatus 
diaboli there appear notable facts, pro and con; the question of 
sainthood is debated and a new name is perhaps added to the long 
list of the Saints of the Church. 


I 


It is a pity that in every century there should be men and 
women whose personal lives have been scorched and blasted by 
vile defamations and slanders. They never needed the services 
of an advocatus diaboli; all through their lives there were a score 
at hand eager to utter a calumniatory or prejudiced verdict on 
their acts. In how many cases were such slanders removed only 
after death! How often were they never disproved! Some- 
times the families or communities or households who were guilty 
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of the attack experienced a late remorse, seeing how misguided had 
been their accusatory attitude. In other instanices the ones who 
had been most active in “‘throwing the first stone’’ never saw their 
doubts dispelled by genuine proof and died in the belief that they 
had done yeoman service to their community or family in ex- 
posing the so-called miscreant. Viewing such repeated variations 
of the same story, our first reflection must be: ‘‘How much good 
were these wronged persons prevented from accomplishing dur- 
ing their lives!’ Instead, they had all their well-meant deeds mis- 
construed and rendered valueless. The second thought that 
strikes us is that Providence took these lives, dragged out under 
such a burden of odium and shame, and often made them pro- 
duce a far greater volume of good through this very disgrace, than 
the ordinary routine of life would have enabled them to achieve. 

The real motives underlying many acts of the Saints were not 
always apparent even to their friends. Of course, this happens 
commonly with the world’s great. How many far-seeing states- 
men, such as Washington, have been called traitors and com- 
promisers! How many scientists have been adjudged childish 
dreamers! How often does the idol of a nation become dis- 
trusted and shunned, almost overnight! In one case after an- 
other, we find that natural physical facts must be known in 
order to grasp the ‘‘why”’ of the man or woman. Without such 
knowledge the best of us may sometimes miss the motives prompt- 
ing certain acts. If such things can happen in the green 
wood, what about the dry? If the ordinary struggles of life 
admit such possibilities, what of the spiritual life, with its mo- 
tives so much more hidden? How easy for people in a com- 
munity to misjudge others! A casual remark starts the ball 
a-rolling; envy and jealousy and perhaps mere ignorance add 
their stigmatization to the charges already hinted at; before 
long the member singled out for attack has been ‘“‘hung, drawn, 
and quartered.’”’ How often have the ones who started such 
damnable defamation felt they were doing a good task for their 
community or family, in thus exposing the so-called impostor or 
sinner ! 

The tongue is the great mother of false inventions. It is pat- 
terned after the lying spirit that invaded Eden, and seeks the 
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byways and obscure corners, slinks and slides stealthily into 
striking distance, while its victim is unaware of its presence. In 
the Epistle of St. James we read: “If any man offend not in 
word, the same isa perfect man.... The tongue isa fire, a world 
of iniquity.... The tongue no man can tame... an unquiet 
evil, full of deadly poison’’ (James, iii. 2-8). 

“They say’ is usually the prelude to pure fiction, rooted in en- 
vious appraisal of another. The more startling the calumny, the 
more certain the audience that will gather. The old Roman 
poet painted Rumor with a hundred tongues. ‘The evil that 
men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with their bones.” 
It is so easy to belittle the achievements of another; it is so 
pleasant to hold a post-mortem over a person who cannot refute 
your lies or misstatements. ‘In nine cases out of ten,’’ says the 
historian Bancroft, accustomed to weighing the characters of 
men, ‘‘the evil tongue belongs to a disappointed man.” 

Much of the virulence of such defamations is due to our own will- 
ingness to listen to such calumny. ‘“There would not be so many 
open mouths, if there were fewer open ears,’’ writes an eminent 
religious counsellor. Sometimes this obtains among clerics. So 
sanctimonious and unctious are the terms with which a cleric in 
good standing assails a brother in religion, that the listeners fasten 
on the damning remark with the reflection that it is apparently 
unprejudiced, and inspired by the personal saintliness of the 
speaker. Surely when ecclesiastical or Religious Superiors lend 
an eager or complaisant ear to such tales, and mark them 
worthy of credence, they are ignoring the old slogan, which made 
the Romans famous among even pagans for uniform, impartial 
justice: “‘Audiatur et altera pars!” 

Among confréres, it is inevitable that human motives should 
sometimes supersede the spiritual. Is it not a sad thing to see 
how envy will creep in at sight of another filling a coveted post, 
or one we consider him unfitted for? Sometimes, too, do we not 
grow jealous of the ambition of another to fill the position that we 
are perhaps holding? How easy to assail the other with polite 
terms and phrases, disposing of his integrity with a shrug or a 
smile, distrusting his ability or honest efforts with a gesture! 
There is nothing uglier than when such an attitude of animosity 
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arises over the cura animarum. Does not St. Paul speak of 
“false brethren” (II Cor., xi. 26)? One priest has a greater con- 
cursus in the pulpit or confessional, or is in greater demand for 
certain other sacerdotal duties. He may have the more dis- 
tinctive gift or ability or experience for such work. Yet, another 
will view him like Saul watching the women troop out singing 
unto David: “Saul slew his thousands, David his ten thousands’”’ 
(I Kings, xviii. 7). In such situations the slighted one is liable to 
conceive a permanent distrust of the priest active in that par- 
ticular type of work; he may even impute the silliest and basest of 
motives to his confrére, especially if the field of labor should 
happen to be among the devotus feminineus sexus. Too often the 
disgruntled one does not consider the depth and extent of his 
own inclinations in the matter. Like the Pharisees, who ‘‘ob- 
servabant Eum’”’ (Mark, iii. 2), seeking stones to cast at Him, 
such a confrére is ever on the alert to find petty things, flaws and 
foibles, to use against the other. 

It is a common failing among humans to be uncharitable in the 
matter of judgment of others. Among Religious, this trait is 
combated in many a spiritual skirmish, but only too often there 
are those in positions of authority such as Religious or ecclesiastical 
Superiors who deem themselves exempt from this obligation of 
charity, and who do not, therefore, weigh their decisions and in- 
terpretations of their subordinates’ acts. 

Sometimes detractors find that a man has really made one mis- 
take. He is immediately doomed. Nothing good can be said of 
him any more. Such a man is adjudged a consummate villain, 
like the character discussed in one of De Quincey’s essays, who 
committed a murder, and was thereafter held quite capable 
of petty larceny and falsehood and wife-beating. “Little men, 
little mistakes; big men, big mistakes.’”’ A man capable of mur- 
der in a moment of wild passion is not the type to pick pockets as 
a profession; rarely will such a-criminal descend to robbing blind 
beggars, or to circulating mean petty tales, etc. If every teacher 
were to judge his pupils as dunces, entirely stupid and with ab- 
solutely no acumen to recommend them, merely because they 
were ignorant of one or two things, how could he expect to have 
those children learn anything at all? Horne Tooke, the English 
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traveller, used to say that he became all the better acquainted 
with the country for having sometimes lost his way in it. Rich- 
ter, the German writer, calls our errors ‘‘the soiled steps leading 
to the Grecian temple of our perfection.”” Few there are perhaps 
who lived a more scandalous life than St. Augustine in his youth, 
yet the final part of his career made him a Saint. 

Again and again it happens that confréres take unproved charges 
for granted. If people level an accusing finger at a cleric, no 
matter what their own reputations, their word is promptly taken 
for gospel. Our Lord warned the Apostles of this. It is nothing 
new for clerics to feel the invidia clericorum raging against them. 
But their Superiors should have the ability to weigh such charges 
impartially, for only too many irresponsible, over-scrupulous or 
unscrupulous people bring such complaints to the fore. ‘‘Audia- 
tur et altera pars,” is a golden maxim. How much grief and sor- 
row and mental suffering could be prevented, if this slogan of 
justice and of charity were adhered to more faithfully! 

At times people do not have the courage to present cases in 
person, and resort to the cowardly anonymous letter. What rami- 
fications of grief and agony are thus caused, simply because the 
one who received such letters did not have the common sense to 
throw them into the fire at once! Such ‘‘poison-pen’’ communi- 
cations may never be given full credence, and yet they will infuse 
their baleful venom into the mind of the reader. 

Often a man’s term in some office or function ends through a 
generally understood routine. It may be parish work, or the ex- 
ercise of some administrative post, and it is simply proper that he 
turn from that work and devote his energies to something else. 
Big business firms do not leave certain types of executive work in 
one man’s hands too long as a matter of policy; they have found 
that such executives are apt to “‘go stale’ at their job. The situa- 
tion is analogous to transfers and changes in the Religious and 
clerical spheres. Yet, right away the tongues get busy, mag- 
nifying or distorting things in the telling. 

Perhaps the successor in the respective post and office manages 
to belittle the work of his predecessor through shrugs and smiles, 
and obvious or subtle marks of depreciation. Inferiors are left 
to infer that the pensioned priest, or the one just removed to 
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another position, was not as efficient as the present incumbent. 
He had this weakness and that fault, andsoon. Now, of course 
there is a really able man, quite competent to take care of every- 
thing. Boisterously the newcomer announces: “‘Ecce, ego nova 
facio omnia!”’ 

Doubtless you have observed the buzz of rumor that attends 
transfers. Everyone hints that there is a “real’’ story behind 
the bare fact, and suggests a new version of the reason. How 
wrong such people can be! Years ago, a priest in charge of a 
certain mission field was suddenly transferred to a distant, en- 
tirely alien territory. The change appeared so drastic that on 
the face of it the poor man’s confréres could think of no reason for 
such a transfer except that it was a disciplinary measure. The 
grapevine of conjecture travelled to the new field before the mis- 
sionary, and when he reached his post he found almost every co- 
worker looking at him askance, mentally assigning him a place 
among the damned. Surely the “demotion” pointed to such a 
conclusion! Yet, the real cause for the transfer resided in the 
fact that the Superior needed a man in that section on whom he 
could depend, and, knowing the missionary’s past record, felt 
sure of good results when he gave him the distant assignment. 
It was, in effect, a ‘‘vote of confidence.’’ Yet, these hashed-up 
rumors managed to make the poor man’s reputation a wreck, and 
handicapped his work greatly. 

Oh, it is so easy to be suspicious! Why do we suspect so many 
people, friend and foe alike, of malign aims? Because we do not 
understand their motives. Such suspicion is often just what 
keeps the sinner from making a fresh start; it blights a good 
name; it drags a person down until suspicion becomes truth 
and good intentions are scouted. Nothing more poisonous, 
deadly, foul—nothing more sure of punishment here and here- 
after than suspicion with its attendant evils. 

Take a flower, smudge its petals, bruise it: it is no longer 
lovely, sweet; it cannot fulfill its mission in the world of flowers. 
It blackens and dies. Its perfume evaporates. Its color fades. 
That is what suspicion does to a human soul. It is one of the 
most dependable instruments of the devil; it is a real imp of 
Satan. How easy to harbor such thoughts about even your 
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dearest friends! Souls have been scorched through the fierce 
malice brought to bear on them by such suspicion; often, too, 
distrustful interpretations of others have helped warp and twist 
the viewpoint of those under suspicion, so that their peace of 
mind was permanently shattered, and the whole world seemed 
leagued against them. Suspicion feasts and fattens on trifles. 
The tiny indication that we think signifies some evil, may it not 
really have its root in some noble, unseen aim? 

When a tale of slander or some sensational accusation comes 
your way, make it pass this test: “Is it true? Is it needful? 
Is it kind?’ For 7t is easy to distort events. This was proved by 
the University test in which a scene was staged in order to find 
out the value of witnesses’ testimony in courts of law. After 
the performance, certain questions were asked: ‘“‘Was the gun 
fired and who fired it? What did the other characters say or 
shout as the gun was fired (if it was fired)?’ The action in the 
scene had been hurried, with the various principals running up 
and down; no one, however, had shouted; the gun was never 
fired; and the entire focus of attention was dominated by a 
rather short man dressed in brown who waved the weapon about 
prominently. Yet, at least 25 per cent of these college students 
reported that this person or that had fired the gun, that this man 
or that had shouted as the gun was fired! Thus can our eyes and 
minds be misled even though we think we are actually being judi- 
cious observers of events happening right under our noses. 

How easy to misconstrue an event simply through imposing our 
own mistaken construction upon it! You remember the famous 
tale written by Guy de Maupassant, the French story-writer. An 
economical farmer, on his way to market, sees a piece of string, 
and lest he be observed picking up such a mean thing, shoves it 
into his pocket hurriedly just as a neighbor passes by. Later, 
a purse is reported lost near that same spot, and the police ask the 
farmer what he knows about it. Of course, they do not believe 
his tale of picking up a string. The entire village laughs at the 
explanation he gives. He goes about trying to tell the true story 
of what happened. But all agree that he is an old rogue. He 
cannot sleep from thinking about his miserable plight. In the 
morning the purse is found lying empty in the road. The farmer 
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triumphantly tells everyone this new detail, but by now he has 
been judged guilty by common consent, and this new development 
is considered a clever trick by which he can keep the money. 
His reputation blasted, the farmer returns home, broods over the 
incident until he falls sick and dies—and as he dies, he 
babbles over and over again: ‘‘A piece of string, a piece of string!’’ 
Babbling tongues had killed him. 

“They say’ is oftener than not the captain of a parade of lies. 
The Bible warns us that the ‘‘power of life and death resideth in 
the tongue.”” Everyone wants to be “‘let in on” the last juicy 
morsel of slander. The smaller it was before, the bigger the tale 
grows in retelling. Like a snowball going downhill, viresque ac- 
quirit eando—it gathers strength as it goes. Let us remember 
these homely lines: 


There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it ill behooves any of us 

To speak ill of the rest of us. 


Words are living things; we must watch how we use them. 
It only takes a few words to change the destiny of nations; what 
then must words do to the fortunes and faith of individuals? The 
Ten Commandments do not fill a printed page. The Sermon on 
the Mount is not long. With two words, “Liberty or Death,” 
Patrick Henry kindled the torch of the American Revolution. 
Three words, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” led the atheistic 
progress of the French Terror. In our own times, Russia was 
incited to a frenzy of hate and strife by the slogan, “Bread and 
Freedom.” ‘Save the world for Democracy”’ led America into 
the World War. The phrase, ‘“‘On to Rome!’’ coined by Musso- 
lini, urged 100,000 soldiers into the Eternal City and changed 
the destiny of Italy. Let us weigh our words like gems or pearls, 
like counters of rarest gold. We cannot underestimate the power 
of words. It is so easy to shatter a friend’s reputation or ruin 
another’s life with these seemingly harmless phrases and remarks. 

For priests, especially, there are several points to consider. 
Let us beware of falling into these sins against the Eighth Com- 
mandment. The tongue must be watched and curbed. The 
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judgment must be restrained so that it does not run away with 
our common sense. It is so simple to misread motives and ideas 
into the most innocent acts of our confréres. Perhaps there ex- 
ists a certain natural antipathy between other clerics and our- 
selves. It may be that we are made of different stuff, are worlds 
apart temperamentally. All the more should we watch our- 
selves, lest we allow ourselves to misjudge others with greater 
readiness just because of that diversity of opinion or of char- 
acter or of personality which furnishes the impetus to our pro- 
pensity for misconstruing. Let us search within ourselves for 
traces of an inclination towards sin against the Eight Command- 
ment. Are we sure that we are not infected with the sin of the 
Pharisee, who in his pride assured the Lord that he was not as 
other men? Let us rather stand with the publican beating our 
breast; whenever we find ourselves looking for material for con- 
fession, let us check our list of omissions and commissions against 
this Commandment. 

We are all conversant with that solemn warning of Our Blessed 
Lord: ‘‘Judge not and you will not be judged; condemn not and 
you will not be condemned” (Luke, vi. 37). Ponder that sentence 
well. Turn it around, reflect on just what it means. If you con- 
tinue judging rashly, you will be judged by the Eternal Judge in 
the same spirit; if you continue condemning, you too will be con- 
demned by Him; and the more sharply you judge and the more 
bitterly you condemn, the sharper and more bitter shall be the 
judgment eventually visited on you. 

Our own personal experience furnishes us with the sad knowl- 
edge that (1) we have often been misjudged by others, that (2) 
only too often have we ourselves judged others in rashness and 
haste. ‘‘Evidence,’’ so-called, has probably been strongly ar- 
rayed against us at times, yet our conscience was clear: we could 
plead before God that we were not guilty, that we were innocent. 
And ‘‘evidence”’ has sometimes made a strong case against this 
or that confrére or other individual, yet the future showed how 
wrong we were in criticizing, in judging, in condemning this or 
that person. We were ill-informed, we saw but one side of the 
story, we allowed personal prejudice to distort our interpreta- 
tion. We simply did not know ALL. How many unkind, un- 
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charitable, and damning comments, sure to influence our listen- 
ers, have had their origin in our eager anxiety to form a judg- 
ment, however rash! 

Even if a certain blunder, sin or crime is an established un- 
deniable fact, we must be slow to condemn anyone, for we can- 
not know what prompted him or her to such an act. It need not 
necessarily be due to malice; it may be due to weakness, and this 
again may depend on an infinite variety of factors. The French 
compress the wise man’s attitude into a sage proverb: Com- 
prendre, c'est pardonner. In other words, if we knew everything 
and were able to take every least item into consideration (char- 
acter and temperament, circumstances and conditions, etc.), we 
would be far more forbearing, more lenient, more charitable. 
We would be very slow in judging and condemning any indi- 
vidual. 

Comprendre, c’est pardonner (to understand is to forgive)—is 
that not the very reason why God is so willing to forgive and for- 
get, precisely because He understands everything, all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions that encircled a human being when 
he committed this sin or that crime? God, our Divine Master, 
in the tabernacle, knows all, understands all, and therefore is so 
willing to bear with us, and forgive us everything. And He is 
willing to act towards every human being here on earth in the 
same generous manner. What a consolation, that there is at 
least One who knows all, One at least who understands! 

Who has not been charmed by the sweet personality of St. 
John, the Beloved Disciple, as revealed on every page of his 
writings? Yet, when assailing the lack of charity in his fellow- 
men, to what caustic phrases does he give utterance! How he 
inveighs against such miserable offenders! How trenchantly he 
brings home to us the wretched condition of such sinners: ‘‘He 
that says he is in a light and hateth his brother, 7s im darkness even 
until now. He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and 
there is no scandal in him. But he that hateth his brother, is in 
darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither 
he goeth, because the darkness has blinded his eyes’ (I John, 
ii. 9-11). 

This is not enough. John searches for more burning terms: 
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“If any man say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 
For he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can he 
love God, whom he seeth not?” (I John, iv. 20). And what more 
scathing denunciation could he hurl than this: “Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer. And you know that no mur- 
derer has eternal life abiding in himself” (I John, iii. 15)! 

Is it not sad to reflect that, even in the Religious state and in 
the clerical state, there should be many who come into the cate- 
gories listed by St. John, as “walking in darkness... liars... 
murderers’? On the other hand, what a consoling thing it will 
be for a priest or Religious, if on his deathbed he can address his 
Maker thus, placing his finger on chapter and verse: ‘‘Lord, Thou 
hast said: ‘Judge not and you shall not be judged; condemn not 
and you shall not be condemned.’ I have kept my part of the 
bargain, Lord. Do Thou now execute Thy share of the promise.” 
How many of us shall be able to say: “Judge me not and con- 
demn me not, for I have not judged nor condemned anyone in all 
my life. Because of Thy solemn promise, I can rightfully expect 
that Thou wilt be a merciful Judge to me, that neither wilt Thou 
judge nor condemn me. In Te, Domine, speravi, non confundar 


in xternum.’’* 


* In his next article Father Hagspiel will give historical instances of the havoc 
which “‘the tongue” has wrought in the life of the Church.—Ebpi!Tors. 





The Study Club Discusses Ownership 
By J. Extior Ross, Pu.D. 


After a day of routine parochial matters, I find a session with 
our little study club a stimulating intellectual exercise. We have 
been going over the Social Encyclicals, and the thoughtful alert- 
ness most of the members have shown has been very gratifying. 
I can usually depend upon some one of them bringing out an as- 
pect of the matter that I had not thought of, and I find that I 
learn as well as the young folks. 

John, who has had some Scholastic philosophy, always wants 
definitions and distinctions. So I was not surprised the other 
night when he started the discussion by remarking: 

“In reading the Encyclicals, I found a good deal about private 
ownership, but I could not see that the Popes defined this term. 
Just what do they mean by it?” 

“Naturally, the Encyclicals cannot define every word they 
use,’ I said. ‘“They must sometimes be supplemented by con- 
sulting standard Catholic texts to learn the meaning of a par- 
ticularterm. Noldin, for instance, in his ‘Moral Theology,’ defines 
private ownership as ‘the right to dispose of anything as one’s 
own, unless otherwise prohibited.’ ”’ 

This definition evidently suggested questions to several of the 
group, but James was first in speaking. ‘What is the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘unless otherwise prohibited’?’”’ he asked. 

“Broadly speaking,” I replied, “‘I suppose we might say it indi- 
cates that, although ownership is private, it is not an entirely in- 
dividual matter. Charity may require that we should refrain 
from disposing of our own property in a particular way, or it may 
demand that we should share it with those in need. Or the civil 
law may forbid certain uses of some particular piece of property. 
Thus, the owner of a lot in a certain section may be forbidden by 
city ordinance to erect a filling station. And underlying private 
ownership is the State’s ‘eminent domain.’ By this eminent do- 
main the State sometimes transfers private dominion from one in- 
dividual to another, as in bankruptcy; sometimes it compels a 
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private owner to surrender his property for the common good, as 
when it condemns land for a road.”’ 

As I expected, James was not entirely satisfied with this. He 
went on to ask: ‘Does this right of the State to forbid certain 
uses of private property extend to forbidding the private owner- 
ship of certain kinds of property?” 

“The Encyclicals,” I answer, ‘‘do not specifically discuss this 
point. But the State has prohibited the private ownership of cer- 
tain kinds of property without Catholic theologians objecting. 
Under present legislation, for example, a private citizen may not 
own gold, except for certain limited purposes. An even clearer 
illustration is the fact that a private citizen may not own a navi- 
gable river.” 

Here John, with his Scholastic mind, came in with the question: 
“‘What are the limits, if any, to this right of the State to prohibit 
private ownership?” 

“The only answer I can give to such a question,’”’ I answered, 
“is that it is very difficult to assign limitations. The Encyclical 
‘Rerum Novarum’ declares that ‘the right to possess private prop- 
erty is derived from nature, not from man; the State has by no 
means the right to abolish it, but only to control its use and bring 
it into harmony with the interests of public good.’”’ 

I was not surprised when John drew the conclusion from this: 
“Then the State might, consistently with the Encyclicals, with- 
draw certain large classes of property from private ownership, 
provided no injustice were committed in acquiring them for the 
State? That is, that the present owners were reasonably com- 
pensated ?”’ 

“Yes,” Iadmitted, knowing that there would be a further ques- 
tion immediately. That is what I like about John’s mind; it 
keeps on probing. He did not disappoint me now, for he shot 
out: “Is there any one kind of property that might not, accord- 
ing to papal doctrine, be withdrawn from private ownership ?”’ 

“Subject to correction,’’ I said, “‘I cannot see that the Encycli- 
cals specify any particular kind of property that must, to fulfill 
the natural law, be privately owned.” 

Here James took a hand to push the point a little farther. 
‘Then I suppose,” he remarked, “‘we may assume as perfectly con- 
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sistent with the Encyclicals that the State would not be violating 
any natural right of its citizens if it withdrew from the scope of 
private ownership those kinds of property which are limited by 
nature and so subject to monopoly, for example, minerals of vari- 
ous kinds?’ Peter added to this by suggesting that we could ex- 
tend this idea to monopolies of organization, such as public utili- 
ties. 

The ice was getting a little thinner, and so I took refuge in read- 
ing the words of a Jesuit which had appeared in The Catholic World: 
‘We Catholics must, I think, allow that the extent to which the 
State may monopolize the means of production, distribution and 
exchange is limited only by the extent to which this would be eco- 
nomically for the public good, provided, of course, that no injustice 
was committed in taking over the various concerns’’ (September, 
1911, p. 801). 

Mark went at the matter from another angle, ‘There is an 
obvious distinction,” he said, “‘between personal property and real 
estate, or between goods that are consumed in first use and those 
whose value does not disappear immediately in being used. As 
far as I can see, a State which allowed private ownership of con- 
sumers’ goods, but did not allow private ownership of land, would 
be within the principles of the Encyclicals. A fortiori, therefore, 
a State which allowed private ownership of land but not of the 
economic rent of land would not be violating any natural right of 
its citizens. No nation to-day, not even Russia, has completely 
abolished private property. For in Russia workmen receive 
wages which they spend in any way they wish for consumers’ 
goods.”’ 

I felt inclined to agree with Mark, and I read this passage from 
“Quadragesimo Anno’’: “‘History proves that the right of owner- 
ship, like other elements of social life, is not absolutely rigid, and 
this doctrine we ourselves have given utterance to on a previous 

occasion in the following terms: ‘How varied are the forms which 
the right of property has assumed! First the primitive forms 
used among rude and savage peoples, which still exists in certain 
localities even in our own day, then that of the patriarchal age,’ 
etc. And it may not be without significance that when the Pope 
condemns Communism he spells the word with a capital ‘C.’ 
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This seems to restrict the term to the Marxist variety or to the 
political entity, the Communist Party. We have communism 
with a small ‘c,’ but not with a capital ‘C,’ in religious communi- 
ties; whereas, paradoxically, we have Communism with a capital 
‘C’ but not with a small ‘c’ in Russia.” 

When I paused, Peter chimed intosay: “I wish that the Pope 
had been more specific in regard to the primitive forms he had in 
mind. But I should think that under such primitive forms would 
come the common ownership of nomadic tribes. Consequently, 
there is the implication that man’s natural right to property may 
be secured, even though he is not allowed to own land privately.”’ 

James remarked: ‘This reference to historical forms seems to 
me very important. We are likely to read the Encyclicals care- 
lessly, and conclude that the Popes are condemning as Socialism 
or Communism anything except the private ownership we know 
to-day in the United States.”’ 

Besides his love for definitions and Scholastic distinctions, John 
has a good deal of varied information, and he introduced into the 
discussion: ‘‘Now that you point it out, this phrase of the Pope 
answers a difficulty I have had for along time. As I understand 
the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, the Indians (150,000 in an area 
equal to Virginia) did not own the land privately. The product 
of their labor on the land went into a common store from which 
rations were issued weekly. They had permanent and private 
living quarters, but did rot own them, since they could not rent, or 
sell, or will them. There was some private property in the pro- 
duce of a family garden or cow, in trinkets of various sorts. It 
was a beautiful life, and the individual Indians certainly had the use 
of more property and greater security against old age, sickness, 
orphanhood than their descendants have to-day. If we are to 
judge trees by their fruits, this system of ownership was justified 
by its results. But I have often wondered how it could be squared 
with the Encyclicals.”’ 

“To be frank,’’ I said, ‘‘I, too, have wondered about this. Per- 
haps the difficulty comes from interpreting the Pope as standing 
for a perfectly rigid system of private ownership, and that system 
the one under which we live here and now in the United States; 
whereas the Pope says quite specifically that the form of owner- 
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ship is not absolutely rigid, but in the course of history has as- 
sumed various forms. And one of those legitimate forms, I 
think we must say, was the system maintained by the Jesuits in 
their Paraguayan arcadia. Or I suppose that a stickler for accu- 
racy, by one of those distinctions so dear to Scholastic minds such 
as yours, might claim that the Indians did, indeed, enjoy private 
ownership, but imperfect private ownership, which Noldin (‘Theol. 
Mor.,’ II, n. 359) defines as ‘the right of receiving the utility of a 
foreign (aliena) thing, provided its substance is preserved.’ 
Since the Popes knew that Catholic authors divide ownership into 
perfect and imperfect, and they did not specify that they meant 
perfect private ownership, one might argue with considerable 
plausibility that a system of society providing for imperfect pri- 
vate ownership (as I think the Paraguayan missions did) would 
fulfill the Pope’s requirements for private ownership.” 

“This question of varying forms,’’ interposed Mark, “suggests 
this question tome: ‘May it be that a form of ownership can be 
morally right at one period of historical development and wrong 
at another?’ ”’ 

“The ultimate reason for private ownership,” I answered, ‘‘is 
the common good and the reasonable development of the individ- 
ual citizens. It is possible to imagine circumstances in which the 
common good will be best secured by one form, and other circum- 
stances in which it would be best secured by a different form. 
Applying this to the case of the Indians with whom the Jesuits 
dealt in Paraguay, I think we may say that they were not capable 
of living under a system such as we now have in the United States. 
Considering all the circumstances, the Jesuits did the best thing 
possible for their primitive charges, and I cannot imagine the Pope 
condemning them because they did not institute the kind of in- 
dividual and private ownership we have here and now. On the 
contrary, if those missions had endured until to-day, and the In- 
dians were in the same primitive state of development, I can easily 
picture Pius XI using all his influence to defend them against their 
critics.” 

Mark comes of abolitionist stock, and he can be relied upon to 
bring some phase of the race question into almost any discussion. 
Now he said: “I can see all that in regard to the missions of Para- 
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guay; but I still have a difficulty. Prior to the Civil war, there 
were some States in the South where the majority of the popula- 
tion was slaves. These slaves were not allowed to own property 
of any sort. How about the natural right of these people to own 
property privately? Was this system an infringement of their 
natural right? Ifso, why did not Pius IX condemn it? Or why 
did priests, bishops, and Religious communities own slaves? And 
if the system of slavery did not infringe the natural rights of the 
slaves to own property (to say nothing of any other rights), then 
it seems to me that a system of communism could be justified.”’ 

In any mixed group of Northerners and Southerners, the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Old South is always packed with dynamite. 
So I hastened to get busy with the books in front of me. ‘‘Turn- 
ing to one of the more recent textbooks of moral theology,” I said 
mildly, ‘‘that by Father Henry Davis, an English Jesuit, has this 
to say in regard to slavery: ‘Slavery resulted from free contract, 
or just sentence, or capture in war, or birth in the state of cap- 
tivity. The first two of these titles may be defended, but of the 
last two capture in war could not now be defended, and birth in 
captivity could never be justified, except on the one ground that in 
certain conditions of society slavery was essential to the order and 
permanence of human society, as it once existed’ (‘Moral and Pas- 
toral Theology,’ II, 239). During the pontificate of Pius IX the 
vast majority of slaves in the South had been born in that state, 
and I suppose that all the slaves owned by priests, bishops, and 
Religious had been born slaves. Consequently, the only ground 
on which these priests could justify their slave-holding was that 
slavery at that time was essential to the society of the South. 
Were they right in this judgment? Or was their opinion swayed 
by self-interest, the current ideas around them, the passions of 
sectional feeling? Well, I think that we are not called upon at 
this late date to judge them.” 

Having pulled the fuse, as it were, and avoided an explosion, 
I went on: ‘But it is interesting to me and bears on our discus- 
sion that when Father Davis goes on to say, ‘but the slave re- 
tained his right to life, to sustenance, fair treatment, marriage, 
cohabitation if married,’ he does not mention (what the Encycli- 
cals say is a natural right) private ownership. Why? I suppose 
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because the rights he enumerates were in many (perhaps most) 
cases respected, but the right to private ownership was not. 
Hence I think it is a fair inference from this significant omission, 
that, although the necessity of slavery for human society under 
particular circumstances never justified the violation of the funda- 
mental natural rights he enumerates, it might justify the violation 
of the slave’s right to own property, or rather that this right to 
own property ceased in the face of society’s necessity; and there- 
fore that the right to own property privately is not so essential 
and primary a right as that of sustenance.” 

That Mark had been steered away from a dangerous and ex- 
plosive topic was evident from his next question: “Then how 
would you formulate the principle of private ownership to cover 
these various points that have been brought out?” 

“Tt is a difficult thing to do,”’ I admitted quite frankly. But 
the leader of a discussion group must not sidestep questions that 
are really pertinent to the issue, and so with considerable misgiv- 
ing I suggested this tentative formulation: ‘The right, that is, 
the legitimate power or capacity to possess property, belongs to 
every man by the very fact of having intelligence and free will. 
Generally, this abstract capacity to possess property must have 
scope to become actual possession by the initiative of the indi- 
vidual if he is to develop his personality. IftheStatesays: ‘Iam 
the all-important entity, the citizens simply exist for my good and 
may use my property (since I own everything) only in so far as I 
allow for my development, not theirs,’ then it is flouting the God- 
given personality of its citizens and is infringing upon a right that 
belongs to them by the very fact of being human. However, just 
as children and the feeble-minded, because their intelligence and 
freedom have not developed, may need someone else to direct 
them and to administer property for them, so I can imagine the 
great mass of citizens of some particular State to be so undeveloped 
that they are not yet ready for the fullest private ownership. 
Consequently, we have had historically forms of ownership differ- 
ing considerably from the form which might be considered ideal.” 

Here John joined in the discussion again to ask: ‘‘In view of 
the concentration of wealth and of the control of wealth in a few 
individuals, might it be that the most effective way of securing a 
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wide distribution of the use of certain property (what you have 
called imperfect private ownership )would be to socialize the prop- 
erty?” 

“A varying degree of socialized property,” I replied, “‘is one of 
the ways in which the form of ownership has varied historically. 
We can only judge the rightness or wrongness of any actual form 
of ownership against the economic and social background of its 
period. In our present economic and social development, it is 
undoubtedly a good thing to have the ownership of navigable 
streams socialized. When I was a boy, there were a number of 
privately owned toll roads, but to-day (with the exception of a few 
bridges) we have socialized roads. Certainly the Pope would not 
say that, because private individuals or corporations are no longer 
allowed to own roads and charge the public for using them, the 
fundamental and natural right to own property privately has been 
unduly restricted.” 

‘Some countries,’’ said John, carrying on the idea, ‘‘have social- 
ized the railroads. Most of our municipalities have socialized 
the water supply, some of them gas and electricity.” 

Mark, whose father is a utility magnate, was a little disturbed 
us to where this might lead, for he remarked: “If, with Father 
Grafton, you grant that the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution may be extended as far as it is economically 
for the common good, then, theoretically, you might reach a limit 
where only consumers’ goods were privately owned.” 

“That little word ‘theoretically’ saves you, Mark; for there is a 
difference between theory and practice. Unless you can guaran- 
tee such wise and upright and disinterested administrators as 
were the Jesuits in Paraguay, I cannot see that it would ever be 
economically to the advantage of the people to have all the means 
of production and distribution in the hands of the State. Be- 
cause we cannot imagine such perfect politicians for any length of 
time for a whole State of any size, I think we may say that the 
natural rights of individuals would be violated by restricting their 
ownership to consumers’ goods.”’ 

“Then we get down to this,” pursued Mark. ‘When the Pope 
said that the right to own property privately was a natural right, 
he was thinking of human nature as it is on the average since the 
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Fall, with all its selfishness and dishonesty. If Adam had not 
eaten that fatal apple, communism might have worked; but see- 
ing that he ate the fruit Eve gave him, the opportunity for reason- 
able self-development can be secured to men generally only by an 
economic system that allows private ownership in more than con- 
sumers’ goods.” 

“Although I cannot imagine the Pope using just your language,” 
I smiled, “I believe you have expressed his thought. None of us, 
I am sure, would want to exchange our present system of private 
ownership (in spite of its manifest defects) for a system under 
which the State owned everything except the consumers’ goods 
we had bought with wages paid us as employees of the State. 
And if we would not want such a system even in a democracy 
where the State officials are dependent upon our votes, still less 
would we want it under an absolute monarch like Louis XIV or 
Czar Nicholas or a dictator like Stalin, or Mussolini, or Hitler. 
Although you may not have thought out the reason for this at- 
titude, I believe on reflection you will realize it is an instinctive 
feeling that, if all citizens were so completely dependent upon the 
State economically, a large number of them would have no oppor- 
tunity to exercise fundamental rights necessary for reasonable 
self-development.” 

James, like the great Apostle, is particularly interested in the 
poor, and observed rather tensely: ‘“You and some of the group 
have been talking as if it were only the State which endangered the 
individual’s right to own property privately, that it is a question 
of State ownership or private ownership. But the pressing prob- 
lem to me is to keep private ownership from strangling itself— 
that is, to prevent a few individuals from owning so much that 
great numbers of others will have no chance to own anything. 
Only a few days ago I was reading some startling figures. The 
total wealth of the nation is owned by two-thirds of the adults, 
while the rest are propertyless. One 1/1000th of the population 
has an income equal to the income of 42% of the population. The 
wealthiest 36,000 families receive as much income as 11,600,000 
families at the other end.” 

“Tf I spoke,” I put in mildly, “as if the only thing we have to 
guard against is an infringement by the State of the individual’s 
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right to private ownership, I misrepresented the Encyclicals. 
‘Quadragesimo Anno,’ particularly, takes note of the evils result- 
ing from the concentration of wealth and of the control of wealth 
in the hands of a few persons, and it calls upon us to remedy this 
situation before an outraged proletariat attempts to do so through 
Communism. The ideal presented by the Encyclicals is private 
ownership widely distributed among the mass of citizens.”’ 

With his tendency to be practical, Peter exclaimed: ‘But 
what I want to know is how we can secure this wide distribution 
of wealth, and I cannot see that the Encyclicals tell us this in any 
detail.” 

‘““My boy,’ I said, “I can shake hands with you on that; but 
I believe I can see the reason. It is because the Popes are speak- 
ing for the whole world and realize that, when you get down to 
specific measures, what is advisable at one time or in one country 
may not be advisable in another time or place. As Pope Pius XI 
said in his Encyclical on Communism, ‘the Church has never pro- 
posed a technical system’ in the sphere of social economics, ‘since 
this is not her field.’ She has nevertheless clearly outlined the 
guiding principles which, while susceptible of varied concrete ap- 
plications according to the diversified conditions of times and 
places and peoples, indicate the safe way of securing the happy 
progress of society.” 

“But how would you sum up these principles?’’ persisted Peter. 

“They all,” I said, ‘revolve around the point just mentioned— 
how to keep open for the masses of any nation the opportunity of 
securing the private property necessary for reasonable personal 
development as human beings. I should put first, the right of 
organization for workingmen and for other groups. Second in 
importance I consider the principle of a family living wage. Un- 
derlying the application of these principles in this country would 
be the elimination of certain abuses of private ownership by which 
a few have been able to acquire an unreasonable share of the na- 
tional wealth. Examples of such abuses would be the payment 
of excessive commissions for organizing corporations, stock water- 
ing, manipulation of prices on the exchanges, undue profits 
through monopoly control, usurious interest charges for capital or 
credit.” 
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“Since the Church has not given us a fully detailed program,” 
said Mark, ‘‘when we come to a concrete application of these gen- 
eral principles might a loyal Catholic advocate many things that 
the Encyclicals do not mention, for instance, a graduated tax on 
land ownership to discourage large holdings?’ 

“Or the Single Tax?” put in John. 

“Or Social Credit?” added Matthew, speaking for the first time. 

“Or the Townsend old age pension?’’ remarked Luke, for a sort 
of reductio ad absurdum, I thought. 

But Peter was intensely in earnest when he closed with: ‘‘Or 





coéperatives ?”’ 

“Without expressing any view as to the practicality of these 
various proposals,’’ I summed up, “I should say that a Catholic 
is perfectly free to advocate any of them. Indeed, such a one 
would be closer to the spirit of the Encyclicals than one who 
simply stands pat for the status quo. But, as ‘Quadragesimo 
Anno’ says, back of all legislative or economic reform must be a 
moral reform of the individual citizens. No economic system will 

5 work of itself, no civil laws will enforce themselves. The human 
beings who run a system or administer laws must be animated by 
a spirit of justice and charity before the system or laws can fulfill 
their potentialities for good.” 

“On the other hand,’ I continued, “the Encyclicals are clearly 
against the idea that if there be no system, no legislation, the free 
play of each one selfishly seeking his own interests will automati- 

cally result in the common good. Some system, some laws, are 
necessary to keep open for the economically weaker reasonable 
opportunities of self-development.”’ 

















Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Violation of the ‘‘Privilegium Canonis”’ 


Persons who lay violent hands on the person of the Roman Pon- 
tiff: 

(1) automatically incur excommunication reserved in a most 
special manner to the Apostolic See, and ipso facto become excom- 
municati vitand1; 

(2) are automatically branded with infamy; 

(3) must be degraded, if they are clerics. 

Persons who lay violent hands on the person of a Cardinal or a 
Legate of the Roman Pontiff: 

(1) automatically incur excommunication reserved in a special 
manner to the Apostolic See; 

(2) are ipso facto branded with infamy; 

(3) must be deprived of benefices, offices, dignities, pensions, 
and any position which they may have in the Church. 

Persons who lay violent hands on the person of a Patriarch, 
archbishop, or bishop, even a titular bishop, automatically incur 
excommunication reserved in a special manner to the Apostolic 
See. 

Persons who lay violent hands on the person of other clerics or 
on Religious men or women, automatically incur excommunica- 
tion reserved to the proper Ordinary, who shall, moreover, punish 
them with other appropriate penalties at his discretion (Canon 
2343). 

The protection of life and liberty guaranteed by ecclesiastical law 
to the clergy and Religious is called the “privilege of the Canon”’ 
from Canon 15 of the Second Council of the Lateran in 1139. 
Before that Council offenses and personal injuries against clerics 
were punished with heavy public penances and, in case of obsti- 
nacy, with excommunication. The personal injury to or killing of 
a bishop was since the ninth century punished with an ipso facto 
excommunication (Roman Synod held in 862 or 863, Canon 14). 
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When in the middle of the twelfth century attacks on the persons 
of clerics became more frequent as a result of political and religi- 
ous agitators (notably Arnold of Brescia), the Second Council of 
the Lateran issued a law by which all persons who sinfully at- 
tacked the persons of clerics or monks incurred ipso facto excom- 
munication, from which nobody could free them except in danger 
of death, and the offenders had to appear personally before the 
Roman Pontiff to get absolution. The Constitution ‘‘Apostolice 
Sedis” of October 12, 1869, punished with zpso facto excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Roman Pontiff in a special manner all who in- 
flict personal injury or positively codperate in doing injury to 
Cardinals, Patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, papal legates and 
nuncios. The Constitution pronounced an zpso facto excommuni- 
cation simply reserved to the Roman Pontiff against all who lay 
violent hands on the person of clerics and utriusque sexus monachos. 
Strictly speaking, the last phrase applies to Orders of men and of 
nuns with solemn vows; it was however extended to include all 
Religious Congregations and the novices in Religious communi- 
ties. 

The Code of Canon Law retains the ipso facto excommunication 
against all who in a gravely sinful manner attack the person of a 
cleric or Religious. Because of the various degrees in the ranks 
of the clergy and the common estimation of mankind that the per- 
sonal injury done to a person of high rank is far more serious than 
inflicting the same injury on persons of lower rank, the Code pro- 
nounces excommunication in varying degrees on the attackers of 
the clergy. Four classes appear in Canon 2343. The Roman 
Pontiff, as the Head of the whole Catholic Church, is in a class by 
himself, and rightly so for his position is unique in the world. 
Even the millions of Protestants and many more millions of no re- 
ligious affiliation who do not believe that he has all the spiritual 
powers that the teaching of the Catholic Church attributes to 
him, nevertheless pay respect and honor tohim. The world-wide 
power and influence which the Head of the Catholic Church pos- 
sesses in spite of the fact that the vast majority of the civilized 
world hates the Catholic Church isa strange phenomenon. There 
have been times when the Popes were made to feel the vengeance 
of armed forces rising against them, but Christ has not suffered the 
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office of His Vicar on earth to be despised for ever; honor and 
glory have followed humiliation and suffering. The penalties 
against any Catholic who attacks the person of the Roman Pontiff 
are most severe. Besides the excommunication reserved to the 
Pope in a most special manner, the guilty person becomes an ex- 
communicatus vitandus without any further declaration. This 
is an exception to Canon 2258, § 2, which states that nobody be- 
comes a vitandus except he be excommunicated by action of the 
Holy See, publicly announced as excommunicated and expressly 
declared a vitandus. Another penalty is the zpso facto infamy of 
law and, for clerics, the penalty of degradation. 

Those who attack the person of Cardinals and legates of the 
Holy See are punished with ipso facto excommunication reserved 
to the Holy See in a special manner, with zpso facto infamy of law, 
and with deprivation of any benefice, office, dignity, pension and 
position they hold in the Church. These deprivations are not to 
take effect zpso facto, but the competent ecclesiastical court is 
bound to inflict them. 

Those who attack the person of Patriarchs, archbishops, bish- 
ops, residential and titular, incur 7pso facto excommunication re- 
served to the Holy See in a special manner. 

Those who attack the person of other clerics or of Religious men 
or women incur tpso facto excommunication reserved to their 
proper Ordinary. He may, moreover, inflict additional penalties 
if the circumstances of the case call for severer action. 

Participants in the attack on the person of clerics of the various 
ranks are not mentioned in Canon 2343, and from that fact a few 
commentators on the Code conclude that they do not incur the 
penalties of the Code. However, there seems to be no reason to 
excuse participants from the penalties if their codperation is of 
such a nature that they are conspirators or participate in such a 
manner that the offense would not have been committed except 
for their codperation. Canon 2231, speaking of all offenses pun- 
ished by the Code, declares that, though one only is mentioned in 
the Code, all who concurred in the commission of the offense in the 
manner mentioned in Canon 2209, §§ 1-3, incur the same penalty 
unless the law explicitly states the contrary. 

The offense contemplated in Canon 2343 is injury to the person 
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of the cleric by imprisoning, striking, wounding, or killing. In- 
sulting words, writings, calumny and defamation are not punished 
by Canon 2343. The verbal injuries are considered in Canon 2344. 

Excuses from the penalties of Canon 2343 are: (1) self-defense, 
for if a person is attacked by a cleric, he has the same right to de- 
; fend himself as he would have if a layman attacked him; (2) de- 
fense of others unjustly attacked by a cleric; (3) just punishment 
of cleric by the competent ecclesiastical Superior; (4) injuries 
done to a cleric in play or joke, provided there was no gravely sin- 
ful absence of care to prevent grave bodily injury. 





Verbal Injury to Clerics 


Any person who in public periodicals, speeches, or pamphlets 
has injured either directly or indirectly the Roman Pontiff, the 
legates of the Roman Pontiff, the Sacred Congregations at Rome, 
the Tribunals of the Apostolic See and their major officials, or his 
proper Ordinary, and those who have excited animosity or hatred 
against their acts, decrees, decisions or sentences, shall—not only 
at the instance of the party, but also ex officio—be compelled by 
the Ordinary even with censures to make satisfaction, and shall 
be punished with appropriate penalties and penances in proportion 
to the gravity of their guilt and the necessity of repairing the scandal 
(Canon 2344). 

To insult and vilify the high officers of the Church in books, 
pamphlets, magazines, papers or public speeches, or by the same 
means to arouse enmity and hatred against their official acts, is 
justly condemned by the Church. The injury not only strikes the 
persons concerned, but also harms the Church because of the high 
rank the persons hold in the Church. No specified penalties are 
laid down by the Code, but the Ordinaries are empowered to check 
their subjects guilty of such offenses by appropriate penalties and 
censures. Not every criticism of public officers, whether in 
Church or State, can be called an insult or an injury, for there is a 
justifiable criticism of public officials. The people have to make 
many sacrifices to sustain the government, and therefore it is their 
concern whether or not the public officials act as they should do in 
the performance of their office. Though in the Church the people 
have no voice in the government or in the appointment of the ec- 
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clesiastical Superiors, still they are bearing the burden of the cost 
of such government and can therefore not be indifferent as to its 
conduct. A united protest against some abuse or other may be 
instrumental in moving the higher Superior to look into the matter 
and give relief. However, nobody likes to be criticized, and least 
of all the men in power. Wherefore, all must be mindful of the 
words of St. Paul: “‘Let all your things be done in charity”’ (I Cor., 
xvi. 14). 

Usurpation of the Goods and Rights of the Roman Church 

Persons who usurp or retain, personally or through others, goods 
and rights pertaining to the Roman Church, automatically incur 
excommunication reserved in a special manner to the Apostolic 
See. If they are clerics, they shall also be deprived of dignities, 
benefices, offices, and pensions, and shall be declared disqualified 
to obtain them (Canon 2345). 

This law was made for the protection of the Papal States or the 
so-called Patrimonium Petri, a temporal sovereignty that the 
Popes had acquired in the course of time over Rome and a large 
portion of Central Italy. The movement in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to unite the various principalities of Italy into one nation saw 
most of the papal territory annexed to the new kingdom during 
the years 1859-1860. Finally, the City of Rome was attacked by 
the Italian troops on September 20, 1870, and they secured posses- 
sion of it within a few hours. The Kingdom of Italy decreed an 
annual payment to the Roman Pontiff which he and his successors 
refused to accept, and allowed the Pope the use of the Vatican, 
Lateran, Cancellaria, Vatican Gardens, and Castel Gandolfo; 
property rights to these were claimed by the new kingdom. 

Finally, after several years of discussion between representatives 
of the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy, the Lateran Agree- 
ments were concluded on February 11, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 
208-295). Certain sections around St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
Palace were made into an independent territory called Vatican 
City. Other churches and palaces were assigned to the Holy See 
as part of the papal possessions, and a sum of money to be paid to 
the Holy See by the Kingdom of Italy was agreed upon in full set- 
tlement and indemnity for the loss of the Papal States ceded to the 
Kingdom of Italy. 
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Usurpation and Detention of Temporal Ecclesiastical Goods 
and Property 

Those who, either in person or through others, presume to con- 
vert to their own use and usurp ecclesiastical goods of any kind, 
whether personal or real, or to prevent those to whom such goods 
rightfully belong from receiving the fruits or income from ecclesi- 
astical goods, shall be subject to excommunication until they 
have made complete restitution of the goods, have removed the 
above-mentioned obstacles to the reception of the revenue or in- 
come by those entitled to it, and have afterwards obtained abso- 
lution from the Apostolic See. If a patron of a church or church 
property should be guilty of the above offense, he is automatically 
deprived of his right of patronage. A cleric who has been guilty 
of this offense or has consented to it, shall in addition be deprived 
of all benefices whatsoever, shall be rendered disqualified to obtain 
any others, and shall be suspended from the exercise of his Orders 
at the discretion of the Ordinary, even after he has made complete 
satisfaction and obtained absolution (Canon 2346). 

Canon 2346 applies to all ecclesiastical goods, personal and real 
property (mobilia et immobilia), and rights concerning these goods. 
The unlawful appropriation of ecclesiastical goods and the unjust 
detention of income from ecclesiastical goods (interest, rent, etc.) 
are punished with ipso facto excommunication reserved to the 
Holy See. Absolution from the excommunication is granted only 
after the culprit has made complete restitution. In the case of 
impossibility to make full restitution, the Holy See will grant to a 
well-disposed person permission for time payment of the sum due 
or for immediate payment of a reduced sum. Theft of ecclesias- 
tical goods is not spoken of in Canon 2346, but the unlawful taking 
or detaining of ecclesiastical goods as though one had a right to do 
so. There is a Declaration of the Holy Office of March 9, 1870, 
that thieves and robbers of ecclesiastical goods do not incur the ex- 
communication pronounced in Canon Law against those who usurp 
the goods and rights of the Church. 

There is a dispute among canonists whether Canon 2346 applies 
to persons who acquire ecclesiastical goods from others who have 
unlawfully despoiled the Church of these goods (e.g., goods confis- 
cated from various churches by the civil powers). The Holy See 
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holds them liable to the penalty, as is evident from the Constitu- 
tion of Pope Pius XI of July 15, 1924 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 311), 
for in the faculties that the Holy Father gave to the penitentiaries 
and other confessors in the City of Rome during the Jubilee, he says 
that those who have acquired ecclesiastical goods or rights with- 
out permission of the Church should not be absolved unless they 
have first made restitution or have obtained from their Ordinary 
or from the Holy See a settlement concerning these goods, or prom- 
ise sincerely to ask as soon as possible for a settlement. LEich- 
mann (“‘Strafrecht des Cod. J.C.,” p. 171) says that under the 
former law persons who acquired such property from others 
incurred excommunication, because the old law had a phrase to 
that effect, but the Code in Canon 2346 has no such clause and there- 
fore they do not incur the excommunication. Heseems to argue 
from Canon 2209, § 7, according to which one who participates in 
the fruits of someone’s evil deed after the deed is accomplished, 
provided he did not codperate, does not incur the penalty of 
the first evil-doer. The participation in the fruit of the evil deed 
can constitute a new offense, if and when the law inflicts a penalty 
for that participation. Vermeersch-Creusen (‘‘Epitome,’’ III, 
n. 546) say that in the former editions of the ‘‘Epitome’”’ they had 
been of the same opinion as Eichmann, but they now think that 
the persons acquiring ecclesiastical goods from those who usurped 
them incur the excommunication. Their reasons are: (1) the 
above-quoted Constitution of Pope Pius XI; (2) the nearly 
unanimous opinion of the writers on the Code; (3) because it is not 
certain that the law of the Code has changed the former law on 
this point, and according to Canon 6, n. 4, when it is doubtful 
whether the Code modifies the former law, one must adhere to 
the former law. 

Priests who in virtue of their office are administrators of ecclesi- 
astical property, and all others who have entrusted to them the 
handling of church funds, must be faithful stewards of the Church. 
The property entrusted to their care is sacred because of the pur- 
pose to which it is to be devoted, the carrying on of Christ’s work 
among men. Moreover, the priest stands in a fiduciary relation 
to the Church whose property he handles; a sacred trust is com- 
mitted to him, and he must be conscientious and faithful. Em- 
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bezzlement by a priest of ecclesiastical funds is to be punished 
most severely by the Ordinary even after complete restitution has 
been made. 


Illegal Alienation of Ecclesiastical Goods 


In addition to the nullity of the act, and the obligation—which 
is to be enforced even with censures—to make restitution of the 
goods unlawfully acquired, and the duty to repair the damages 
which may have been caused, a person who presumes to alienate 
ecclesiastical goods or gives his consent thereto in violation of the 
precepts of Canons 534 and 1532, shall be punished as follows: 

(1) if there is question of goods of a value of not over 1000 lire 
or francs, he shall be punished with appropriate penalties by the 
legitimate ecclesiastical Superior ; 

(2) if the goods have a value of over 1000 and less than 30,000 
francs, a patron who is guilty of illegal alienation shall be deprived 
of the right of patronage; an administrator of his office of ad- 
ministration; a Religious Superior or Religious economus of his 
office and of eligibility to acquire any other office, in addition to 
other appropriate penalties to be imposed by the Superiors; an 
Ordinary and other clerics who hold an office, benefice, dignity, 
or position in the Church, shall pay double the amount to the 
church or pious institute which has been injured; other clerics 
shall be suspended for a length of time to be determined by the 
Ordinary ; 

(3) if the beneplacitum of the Holy See demanded by the above- 
mentioned Canons (534 and 1532) has been knowingly omitted, 
all who are in any manner guilty, either as givers or receivers of 
the goods or by consenting to the alienation, automatically incur 
in addition excommunication which is not reserved (Canon 2347). 

Alienation of ecclesiastical goods means not only transfer of the 
title to the goods by sale, donation, etc., but all contracts and 
transactions by which a third. party acquires any right in the real 
or personal property belonging to a legal ecclesiastical person or 
any claim against the church or institute (as, for instance, when 
money is borrowed on a promissory note without giving a mortgage 
or other security). There was some controversy among com- 
mentators on the Code about certain ways of borrowing money, 
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as to whether or not they fell under the rules of the Code on the 
alienation of ecclesiastical goods. In an Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious issued to all Religious in the United 
States and communicated by letter of the Apostolic Delegation at 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1936, it is stated that ‘‘the term 
alienation includes not only purchases or transfers of property, but 
includes as well any contract, debt or obligation. The Canon 
Law regards all transactions which may render the financial con- 
dition of the institute, province or Religious house less secure, as 
alienations.’’ The same letter further declares that the two sys- 
tems of collecting funds or money (1) by the issuance of bonds or 
debentures upon ecclesiastical property and the sale of such bonds 
or debentures in the public market or to private investors, and 
(2) the system of soliciting or accepting funds under the so-called 
annuity agreement providing for payments of an annuity to the 
donor for life, fall under the rules of the Church concerning aliena- 
tion. The permission of the Holy See, besides the other formali- 
ties of the Code, is required when the sums of money accepted 
through either or both systems exceed $6000. Without the per- 
mission of the Holy See in the case, the transaction is both unlaw- 
ful and invalid. It is laid down authoritatively in the said In- 
struction that the 30,000 lire or francs of the Code are to be under- 
stood as equivalent in value to $6000, no matter how the Italian 
lira may fluctuate in value in the financial market. 

The bishops in the United States and in Canada have permis- 
sion by the faculties issued from the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council to permit alienation of ecclesiastical property to the value 
of $10,000. 


Unjust Withholding of Goods from Pious Institutes 


Any person who by either donation or last will or as a trustee 
comes into possession of a legacy or donation destined for pious 
institutes and neglects to fulfill his obligation, shall be forced to do 
so by the Ordinary even with censures (Canon 2348). 

The Code uses the term ‘“‘cause piz,’’ which means all works 
of religion and charity (e.g., churches, monasteries, convents, 
schools for the poor, hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged 
poor, and all other houses of charity and mercy conducted under 
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ecclesiastical authority). These should not be defrauded of be- 
quests and donations given to them by benefactors. The local 
Ordinary is, in virtue of Canon 1515, the legal executor of all be- 
quests and donations made in favor of pious institutes. He is en- 
titled to authorize others to invoke the aid of the civil law for the 
protection of the rights of the pious institutes, and if Catholics 
hold possession of money or property that should go to pious in- 
stitutes, he can in addition force them by ecclesiastical penalties 
to do their duty. 

Canon 1516 prescribes that clerics and Religious who have been 
made executors, trustees, etc., of bequests or donations for pious 
institutes inform the local Ordinary of their appointment. If 
the bequests, donations, etc., are for the benefit of the Religious 
community, not for works of religion or charity of the diocese, the 
Religious executor or trustee, if a member of a clerical exempt 
community, must report to his own Ordinary in the Religious 
organization; in all other cases Religious and clerical executors 
and trustees report to the local Ordinary. When donations are 
given directly to a pious institute (7.e., without executor or trustee), 
Canon 1516 does not apply. 


Refusal of Legitimate Contributions and Taxes 


Persons who refuse to make the legitimate contributions due by 
precept of Canons 463 and 1507, shall be punished at the discretion 
of the Ordinary until they have satisfied their obligation (Canon 
2349). 

Canon 463 speaks of the right of the pastor to certain fees and 
payments due to him by established custom or the statutes of the 
diocese. Canon 1507 has reference to funerals, dispensation fees, 
and offerings demanded by statute of the diocese on the occasion 
of the administration of the Sacraments and sacramentals. 








Parish School Administration 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Choosing the Principal 


An analysis of the successful principal in terms of personality 
traits is extremely difficult. What personality traits are essen- 
tial? What is the precise meaning of a given trait? Authori- 
ties do not agree in a clear statement of the extension of the terms. 
Administrators who rate principals differ from one another in 
their interpretation of the terms. How can we, for instance, give 
an objective basis for rating resourcefulness or refinement? The 
average rating is likely to be highly subjective. 

Yet, the various studies of personality traits give a measure of 
guidance. They at least show the common estimate of the de- 
sirable characteristics of a school principal. The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study derived a list of twenty-six traits from 
the reports of a group of school administrators and teachers. The 
original list of traits was too large for practical use. Lide tele- 
scopes the list into a usable size. The reader will readily concede 
that codperation, consideration, breadth of interest, and good judg- 
ment are desirable traits in any leader of the young, and are es- 
sential to the head teacher of a school. These four traits re- 
ceived highest ranking in the order of importance from a com- 
mittee of twenty-five judges asked to rate the twenty-six traits 
of Lide. Another group of judges might well agree that definite- 
ness, punctuality, magnetism, and forcefulness are equally impor- 
tant traits; the acting committee rates these four as of least im- 
portance. Leadership, health, and intelligence are rated respec- 
tively as ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth in Lide’s study. It is 
difficult to concede that these three traits are of less importance 
than those at the top of the list. In every summation of traits 
some mention of leadership seems inevitable; health, good health, 
is always a prime requisite for the exacting nature of.a principal’s 
work; intelligence of a high order is a basis for many traits given 
a higher ranking. Health and intelligence admit of objective 
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rating much more easily than many strictly personal qualities 
that find a place in the scale. 

In the Seventh Yearbook study of traits of elementary school 
principals we find sixteen items whose relative ranking differs 
violently. At the top of the list are these four items: personality, 
leadership, executive ability and tact. The term, personality, is 
vague and not easily interpreted; many of the items given by 
Lide serve but to analyze the general term, personality. Mac- 
donald’s study of the principalship in Pennsylvania resulted in a 
list of ten recommended qualifications. There seems to be much 
uncertainty, since we discover only five qualifications common 
to Macdonald and the Seventh Yearbook, and only three common 
to Macdonald and Lide. Perhaps Reavis is right in accounting 
for the variation largely on the ground of terminology. 

The variation is distressing to the candidate for the principal- 
ship who attempts self-evaluation, or to the school board or ex- 
ecutive aiming to set up objective standards in the selection of 
principals. Religious Superiors who are charged with the se- 
lection and appointment of principals in the parish school 
system, find little guidance in these diverse listings. Students of 
school administration may well address themselves to the prob- 
lem of a more accurate determination of the personal character- 
istics considered essential in principals. An accurate terminology 
with precise definition of terms is not all that is required. We 
must have general agreement in regard to the traits and trait 
actions considered fundamental in principals. This definite ob- 
jective basis will at least restrict the personal equation of the in- 
dividual who selects or appoints principals. We go even further. 
Perhaps some genius in the fields of school administration and 
psychology may be able to devise tests that will determine a can- 
didate’s possession of the specified traits. 

We are not surprised to read that certain authorities warn 
against a selection on the basis of personal qualities only, because 
of the unreliability of such ratings. Hines, speaking of the se- 
lection of teachers as well as principals, urges the use of a large 
number of personal references as an additional basis in the work 
of selection. The Religious Superior has that basis of selection 
at her command. From the community supervisor she can get 
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an estimate based on the opinions of all who have come in contact 
with the candidate during her teaching career. The supervisor 
does well to keep a cumulative record card of every teacher and 
every principal subject to her supervision. These cumulative 
records will prove an invaluable guide to the Superior in the se- 
lection and appointment of principals. The Superior in her turn 
makes no mistake in asking for confidential testimonials from 
pastors in whose schools possible candidates for the principalship 
have taught. The contacts of the pastor with the school and with 
the pupils, their parents and their homes, give him a fund of 
knowledge that enables him to judge of the traits and trait actions 
of the teachers in his school. 

The teacher’s cumulative record card assembles the informa- 
tion that will best guide a Superior in selecting principals. This 
card will carry a record of the personal qualities, general education, 
professional training, and experience of the teacher. The gen- 
eral impression gleaned from a single interview with a candi- 
date is obviously unreliable. The Religious Superior has no 
need for such an interview in the procedure of selecting princi- 
pals. As we have indicated, she bases her selection on the teach- 
er’s cumulative record card, the estimate of the supervisor who has 
frequently visited the candidate at work, and the confidential 
testimonials of the pastor or pastors for whom the candidate has 
worked. These various reliable sources give an objective basis 
of very high value to the Religious Superior in the appointment 
of principals. : 

In large part the standards set for the principalship in secular 
school systems will find application in the parish school system. 
We do not here attack the problem of the personal qualities of a 
local Religious Superior, nor the more vexing problem of whether 
or not one person should act as both local Superior and principal. 
Our present concern is the principalship. 

The personal qualities desirable in any school principal are es- 
sential to the success of a Sister principal. Obviously the head 
teacher of a school in which religion holds its proper place, must 
have those religious attitudes and convictions that make her a 
safe guide of the young and of the teachers of the young. Ade- 
quate knowledge of the Catholic religion is part of the professional 
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preparation of the teaching Sister or the Sister principal, but we 
can properly speak of religious attitudes and convictions as a com- 
ponent of personal traits and trait actions. 

Some States now demand that an elementary school principal 
believe in a Supreme Being. The Sister principal must be per- 
sonally loyal to the fundamental philosophy of Catholic educa- 
tion. This philosophy demands first place for religion in the 
educational process. There is something fundamental lacking 
in the religious convictions of a Sister principal who relegates 
religion to a place of secondary importance. This is sometimes 
done in Catholic high schools where, under pressure of State re- 
quirements or of accrediting agencies, a truncated period is as- 
signed to religion. The principal who permits such an abuse is 
lacking in religious convictions. 

The measure of general education that is requisite for the prin- 
cipalship is not easily determined. Requirements of school 
boards sometimes seem very arbitrary. They set standards 
higher and higher. At times the only purpose seems to be the 
easy elimination of candidates. Higher standards may raise the 
general professional level of the principalship; certainly it is true 
that the principals selected will not be much above the standards 
of selection. There is space and purpose for further research in 
determining correct standards. 

Current standards usually specify some minimum of general 
education and a measure of specific professional training and ex- 
perience. Chicago requires that all candidates be college gradu- 
ates with at least six years of successful experience. Two of the 
six years must have been spent in actual classroom teaching. The 
candidate undergoes rigid oral and written examinations, in which 
he must attain a general average of 80 per cent with no subject 
-Eelow 50 per cent. He must make a passing mark in English, 
mathematics, general history and civics, general science, drawing, 
vocal music, and physical education. The oral examination 
includes a personal interview, an evaluation of his record, an 
inspection of his work, and an estimate of his ability. 

The Chicago rating sheet uses a scale of 100 points, and gives a 
credit of 20 points for a bachelor’s degree, 5 additional points for a 
master’s degree, and 5 more for a master’s degree in education. 
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Each additional major course in education earns one point (with a 
6 point maximum); each major course in supervision and admin- 
istration earns 2 points (with a maximum of 10 points). Ele- 
mentary teaching experience adds 1.5 points per grade; experi- 
ence in elementary supervision yields a maximum of 6 points; 
each year of high school experience adds 1 point (with a 6 point 
maximum), and various phases of high school administration 
add from 3 to 10 points. 

An efficient rating for the previous two years allows 2 points 
for a rating of fair, 15 points for a rating of excellent, and 20 points 
for a rating of superior. There is an age penalty of '/, point for 
each year above 54, and a full point for each year above 60. 

A summary of the 100 point sheet reveals that the rating scale 
allows the following maximums: for a bachelor’s degree, 20 points; 
for other preparation, 26 points; for experience, 34 points; for 
efficiency, 20 points. A system of schools with these standards 
for the principalship commands respect. It may be objected that 
these standards, and standards commonly set by large city sys- 
tems with attractive salary scales, are too high and too exacting. 
A bachelor’s degree seems the irreducible minimum. The rating 
scale we have presented places due emphasis on specific prepa- 
ration, on professional merit, and on experience in the fields of 
teaching, supervision and administration. Perhaps the age pen- 
alty begins to operate too soon, but it is slight. The maximum 
penalty incurred at the age of 70 is 13 points. 

The candidate who makes a high score on the Chicago rating 
scale may be an ideal principal. When we study the field we find 
that a large number of principals actually functioning fail to 
qualify on the basis of these standards. An unpublished study 
of Stullken (1928) reveals that in 17 per cent of the cities sur- 
veyed the principal was merely a promoted teacher with a long 
term of experience. Special training for the principalship was 
reported in only 6 per cent of the surveys. Twenty-eight per 
cent of these cities reported non-progressive types of principals, 
and only 9 per cent of the surveys designated the principals as 
educational leaders. This is surprising in view of the general 
conviction that the efficient principal must have at least the 
capacity to become an educational leader. The general lack of 
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essential preparation and qualifications is indicated in the rec- 
ommendations by a great number of the surveyors that the can- 
didate be required to have specific training and the capacity for 
aggressive educational leadership. 

The practice of promoting experienced teachers to the prin- 
cipalship does not preclude professional leadership. On the con- 
trary, experience gives training for professional leadership. Where 
a teacher lacks this capacity, length of years does not supply it. 
Here is a field for a personnel director. He can determine the 
individual teacher’s capacity and choose as principals adequately 
experienced teachers with the ability to become educational 
leaders. Mere seniority should never be the determining factor. 

The function of directing and evaluating classroom teaching 
makes some teaching experience desirable, but, in the words of 
Reavis, “long experience in classroom teaching may actually dis- 
qualify one for the work of the principalship.”” The credits of 
point scales indicate a six-to-eight year maximum of teaching ex- 
perience as a qualification for the office of principal. The Sev- 
enth Yearbook study found that the great majority of school 
superintendents prefer principals with from two to five years of 
teaching experience. It is regrettable that Religious Superiors 
sometimes allow gifted teachers with an undoubted capacity for 
leadership to wait many years for promotion to the principal- 
ship. The cumulative teacher’s records will reveal the teachers 
best fitted for educational leadership. The authoritative word of 
the community supervisor, as personnel director for the com- 
munity, should outweigh any traditional respect for seniority. 

In the matter of specific preparation there is much room for im- 
provement. Very few parish principals have taken any advanced 
professional courses in preparation for the principalship. The 
community supervisor directs the professional reading of begin- 
ning principals or of those teachers chosen for eventual promotion 
to this office. In lieu of formal courses the parish school prin- 
cipals should read and do read standard works on school organi- 
zation and administration and on the supervision of teaching per- 
formance. 

In many dioceses the superintendent of schools schedules 
courses of lectures dealing with problems of current difficulty 
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and matters of current interest in the diocesan system. These 
courses—attendance at which is mandatory for all principals— 
deal in a general way with organization, administration and su- 
pervision, and atone in great part for the lack of specific formal 
training in these vital matters. These regular meetings of prin- 
cipals coérdinate and unify the schools of a diocesan system, give 
them a corporate sense, and strengthen the general morale. Di- 
ocesan teachers’ colleges are advancing to a point where they will 
be able to offer specific professional courses to an adequate and 
selected group of prospective principals. 

This lack of specific preparation is not peculiar to the parish 
school system. ‘Until within recent years,’’ writes Reavis, 
“any person who could secure a certificate to teach could also 
serve as an elementary school principal in virtually all of the 
States.”’ To-day an increasing number of the States require a 
special certificate. The requirements for these certificates vary 
widely. The certificate testifies to age, character and citizenship, 
and guarantees that the holder possesses the qualities requisite 
for leadership in an elementary school. 

The training and experience requirements rarely go beyond 
specifying a four-year course in a standard college with a minimum 
of from ten to twenty hours in education. There is no agree- 
ment on teaching experience: some require none, and the maxi- 
mum is six years. The general purpose of the gradually tighten- 
ing requirements of State certificates is to insure preparation for 
meeting practical problems in administration and supervision, 
for understanding the elementary school child, and for properly 
directing classroom teaching. The community supervisor can 
develop these very desirable skills in those teachers of her com- 
munity who are selected as principals. No principal, trained 
or untrained, can afford to stand still. The position is a chang- 
ing one; every day sees new developments, new varieties or phases 
of functions. Research students in child psychology come upon 
new findings of value to teacher and to principal. Methods and 
materials of teaching are not the same as they were ten years ago. 
The next decade will bring other changes. The alert principal 
must subject herself to a continuous course of in-service training 
if she wishes to keep abreast of her profession. 
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The Religious Superior will respect the best modern standards 
in the selection and appointment of parish school principals. In 
the turmoil of terminology on personal traits and trait actions 
there remain certain qualities and characteristics without which 
the individual is doomed to failure in the principalship. All au- 
thorities agree that a measure of academic and professional train- 
ing is a prerequisite, that no principal can cease to learn and to 
progress. In the balancing of requirements the parish school 
may have overemphasized teaching experience. Actual teaching 
is and always will be the training ground, the school of princi- 
pals. This apprenticeship has a value; it develops the capacity 
for educational leadership. Teaching experience gives an in- 
sight into school practices, an insight to which cold theory never 
gives birth. True, our mistakes of the past counsel us to build 
the foundation for administration on professional education as 
well as experience. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The Dignity of Work 


The greatest misfortune of the working classes in our industrialized 
modern State is not so much the risk to limb and life that some indus- 
tries necessarily entail, long hours, uninteresting toil or low wages, but 
the fact that the workers have largely lost all sense of the dignity of 
work. Whilst toil is indeed accepted as an economic necessity, it is 
looked upon as an evil and a curse, so that it has become the ambition of 
the workers, and still more that of the agitators who lead or all too often 
mislead them, to reduce the hours of work to a minimum. No one will 
deny that in many industries working hours have been too long. It is 
a perfectly legitimate aspiration on the part of the workers to claim a 
liberal measure of leisure. A workingman has every right to demand 
that he should have time to devote to his family, to the upbringing of 
his children, to his own further education by means of reading, con- 
tinuation classes, and whatever facilities for such improvement may 
be within his reach. 

It is, however, a disastrous mistake on his part if the laborer looks 
upon the necessity of working for a living as a sheer calamity. It may 
well be that there are others that should know better who share this feel- 
ing. Even Catholics may be tempted to think that the necessity of 
work is simply the consequence of the Fall and its inevitable punish- 
ment. We have the witness of the Bible that this is an error, for in the 
inspired book we read that ‘‘the Lord God had planted a paradise of 
pleasure . . . and the Lord God took man and put him into the paradise 
of pleasure to dress it and to keep it’’ (Gen., ii. 8,15). Thus, there was 
work to be done even in the Garden of Eden. And when God bade the 
parents of the human race “‘fill the earth and subdue it’”’ (Gen., i. 28), He 
laid on them the duty of work, for obviously the earth, even if man had 
remained in the state of primeval innocence, could only have been sub- 
dued—that is, made to minister to his need or pleasure—as the result of 
some kind of work on his part. Work, then, is not the consequence of 
the Fall; that tragedy has merely rendered it difficult and irksome. 

The first occupation of mankind, and the most natural of all, namely, 
agriculture, is specially commended by Holy Writ: ‘Hate not labori- 
ous works, nor husbandry ordained by the Most High” (Ecclus., vii. 16). 

Work is a natural occupation of man. Homo nascitur ad laborem et 
avis ad volaium (Job, v. 7). It is evident that the exercise of our facul- 
ties and the play of our energies could not have about them a penal char- 
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acter. Work should tax the whole of our nature; only thus is it human 
and wholesome. Even the highest speculation is not independent of 
material elements, were it only the words in which our ideas must needs 
be clothed; on the other hand, an exclusively mechanical or material 
occupation wearies the spirit and creates discontent. 

The manual worker is tempted to think that he is the only toiler. 
This delusion often renders him unjust to the brain-worker. The me- 
chanic all too readily forgets that the increased leisure he enjoys, and the 
easing of his task through the tools and machines which simplify his toil, 
are due to the close application and laborious study of the intellectual 
worker. 

In at least one European country, the State itself is doing its best, per- 
haps unconsciously, to exaggerate the importance of manual work at the 
expense of the intellectual effort. It is probably a truism to say that in 
pre-war Germany the academically trained man, as he loved to describe 
himself, shared with the soldier a prestige wholly out of proportion to his 
real importance. The present regime has gone to the opposite extreme. 
A recent book on ‘The German Universities and National Salvation”’ 
by a Harvard lecturer (Mr. E. Y. Hartshorne) is illuminating if depress- 
ing reading for the friends of true culture and intellectual progress. 
For the university student in Germany intellectual ability ranks lower 
than physical prowess. As for the would-be university teacher, besides 
furnishing proof of ‘‘Aryan’’ descent, he must have served in a teachers’ 
community camp where he will have done no scientific work but will have 
devoted himself to such tasks as will have proved his ability to live on 
simple fare and do hard physical labor. When the professor has fulfilled 
“all political and social requirements, and obeyed all the prescribed and 
constantly increasing restrictions regarding his academic work and rela- 
tionship with similar workers in other countries, it would appear that he 
can have but little time or energy for conscientious teaching and still 
less for original work. Perhaps this accounts for the large number of 
German text-books, not all of the first class, now being published” (The 
Observer, London, in a review of Mr. Hartshorne’s book, September 12). 
Whilst there must be justice for the manual worker, it is foolish to fall 
into the mistake of imagining that he is the only toiler. It will be an 
evil day for the laboring classes if the brain-worker comes to be dispar- 
aged and the wings of the intellect are weighted by restrictions and 
shibboleths no less unjust than admittedly was the treatment too long 
meted out to the manual laborer. 


Christ the Workman 


St. Matthew tells us that the Jews of Nazareth were amazed at the 
knowledge and authority with which Jesus taught one Sabbath day in 
the synagogue of His home town. “Is not this the carpenter’s Son?” 
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they said (Matt., xiii. 55). In St. Mark the question is even more for- 
cible: “Is not this the Carpenter?” (Mark, vi.3). It was in the nature 
of things and in keeping with Jewish custom that Jesus should have 
practised the trade or craft of him whose son He was believed to be. 
But what a summing up of the major part of the life of the Saviour of 
the world! The Son of God a carpenter, a humble workmen! True, 
the word of the Gospel, rexrav, need not be so restricted as to sig- 
nify solely what it suggests to us at this day. As an eminently qualified 
commentator puts it, “‘the word designates a worker in wood, but one 
who, in the East, is ready for any job, undertakes any task, and is fairly 
successful in the execution of them all” (P. Buzy, “Saint Joseph,” Ed. 
du Cerf, Paris). 

But let us avoid exaggeration. Among the Jews of that period man- 
ual work was in great honor and was by no means exclusively the lot of 
one class only. One of the chief duties of a father was to teach his sons 
a manual trade. ‘He who does not teach his son a manual trade,”’ says 
Rabbi Jehuda, “‘must suffer him to practise that of a robber.” Asa 
matter of fact, in those distant days life was far more leisurely than it is 
in ours. Hence, even though work occupied many—nay, most—of the 
hours of the day, it was not of a kind to crush the spirit of the worker and 
to prevent its free activity. The fact that He plied the tools of a manual 
craft in no way diminished Christ in the estimation of His contempo- 
raries. In His time authority or prestige depended not on birth, wealth, 
or mastery of the liberal arts, but on piety and scrupulous fidelity to the 
Law. Only the haughty Pharisees despised the ‘‘people of the land,” 
that is, the workers, the fishermen, the traders, and people of that kind. 
Our Lord deliberately chose to be classed among the “‘people of the land,’ 
and to live their life. Hence, whereas the proud scribes and Pharisees 
hated Him, the common people hailed Him and even gloried in Him 
precisely because He was one of themselves: “And all the people... 
gave praise to God” (Luke, xviii. 43). Our Lord’s action is a most im- 
portant lesson: though they may be divided into castes, men are all on 
the same level as the children of God. If the toilers remembered the 
“‘Carpenter’’ of Nazareth, there would be less discontent and less greed 
in workshop and factory, whilst those who are in more privileged posi- 
tions would show less harshness and more sympathy and understanding 
towards their less fortunate brothers and sisters. 


Paul the Tent-Maker 


The spectacle of the Lord and King of the universe spending some two 
decades of His precious existence in a manual occupation is assuredly the 
most convincing proof of the dignity of such work. Our Lord’s immedi- 
ate disciples were also workmen, and the day on which they left all things 
to throw in their lot with Him who had so peremptorily bidden them fol- 
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low Him, by no means meant the end of all manual labor. The Rule of 
St. Benedict assigns many hours of the day to manual work, and the 
great patriarch even foresees the possibility of his monks being obliged 
to gather in the crops themselves. If that emergency arises, let them 
not murmur, says Benedict, for thus shall they be truly monks if they 
live by the labors of their hands, as did our fathers—that is, the first 
monks and hermits and the Apostles (Cap. XLVIII). The New Testa- 
ment is silent on the point, but evidently in the fifth and sixth centuries 
there still existed a living tradition as to the manner of life of the first 
heralds of the Gospel. On the other hand, time and again St. Paul refers 
to his manual work, sometimes as to a hardship (I Cor., iv. 12; II Cor., 
xi. 27), at other times as to something in which he glories (I Cor., ix. 6, 
15, 18). 

The world has never seen a finer mind than St. Paul’s; for all that, 
the Apostle did not spend his days in academic circles. Whenever he 
came to a town, instead of seeking out the learned and the scholars, he 
would direct his steps in the direction of the poor and mean quarters of 
the city where his countrymen had their dwellings, and there he worked 
at his trade. Paul was a tent-maker. At Corinth he was content to 
work in the shop of Aquila and Priscilla, as a paid laborer, at a trade 
which not only had nothing artistic or esthetic about it, but which, on 
the contrary, was a very rough and coarse one, since it consisted in weav- 
ing into sheets the long, coarse hair of goats or camels. Cilicia, Paul’s 
native province, yielded much of the raw material of the trade, hence the 
word cilicia for the coarse sheets made at Tarsus. What an anomaly, 
we may be tempted so to think, that so glorious a mind should have thus 
wasted invaluable time! But Paul thought otherwise. Like His 
Master, the Apostle wished to put himself on the level of the people he 
evangelized. ‘Yourselves know how you ought to imitate us,’’ he tells 
the Thessalonians, ‘‘for we were not disorderly among you, neither did 
we eat any man’s bread for nothing, but in labor and in toil we worked 
night and day, lest we should be chargeable to any of you’’ (II Thess., 
iii. 7 sq.). By his example Paul rehabilitated the dignity of manual 
work in a pagan society that despised it, and he even went so far as to 
exhort the slaves, who were deemed little better than machines, not only 
not to seek their freedom, but to perform their tasks with a willing heart. 
But if he makes so exacting a demand, the Apostle also invests work, 
even the meanest and hardest, with a nobility hitherto unsuspected, for 
the slaves’ task—and that of all of us—must be done “‘in simplicity . . . 
as to Christ’ (Ephes., vi. 5). 

The ideas I have touched upon in the foregoing paragraphs are dis- 
cussed at length in a series of most valuable papers in the September is- 
sue of La Vie Spirituelle, which is wholly devoted to a study of the ethi- 
cal value of work, more especially the work which is the lot of the great 
mass of humanity—manual work. 
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Religious Conditions in Egypt 


Stimmen der Zeit of September gives some account of religious condi- 
tions in the storied valley of the Nile. When the visitor looks out upon 
Cairo from the heights of the Citadel that dominates it, he beholds a for- 
est of minarets. Five hundred mosques, some of them of matchless 
beauty, seem to bear witness to an intense religious life. As a matter of 
fact, in most of them one finds men at prayer at all hours of the day. 
The broad masses, the common people, are still religious, but the edu- 
cated Egyptian is usually an agnostic even if he still complies with certain 
external forms of religion. Nevertheless, the best-informed observers 
agree that even outward observance of the Koran is becoming increas- 
ingly slack, and with the decay of these external practices Islamism itself 
must surely collapse. This should be Christianity’s opportunity. The 
misfortune is that, though Christianity has existed in the Nile valley 
from the time of the Apostles, its native representatives—to-day, the 
Copts— have sunk to a very low level; their priests and monks are for 
the most part exceedingly ignorant, and even the validity of Baptism as 
administered by them is subject to grave doubt. The services are of 
intolerable length—two hundred fast days a year do not create enthu- 
siasm for the Church even in a land where-a man can be happy with far 
less food than he needs in Europe or America. The other schismatic 
Churches are not numerically strong. The Greeks have fine schools, 
but the clergy give no religious instruction in them. All these Churches 
are chiefly held together by the bond of a common nationality. The 
Protestant sects, on the other hand, exercise an influence immensely out 
of proportion to their membership. 

After the schismatic Copts, the Catholic Church together with the 
various Uniate Rites forms the strongest homogeneous group. There 
are in Egypt 170,000 Catholics, half of whom are Latins, mostly of Ital- 
ian or French nationality or descent. The various Religious Orders have 
numerous and splendid schools and hospitals, the French “Christian 
Brothers” alone instructing some 20,000 boys in their magnificent col- 
leges. Priests and Religious enjoy universal respect. The Catholic 
Copts number 43,000; however, the compulsory education in the State 
schools which has been hinted at repeatedly, will gravely threaten the ex- 
istence of the fifty elementary schools in which the children of the 
Catholic Copts are at present being educated. The author of the arti- 
cle goes on to speak of the high moral effect of British administration, 
especially under Lord Cromer, the years of whose rule are still spoken 
by the fellahim as Egypt’s “golden age.’”’ Mohammedan circles, up 
till now, have apparently remained uninfluenced by Christianity. 
Assuredly the fine schools, universities, hospitals, churches and cathe- 
drals of the various Christian bodies do much for the religious life of their 
adherents, but the Mohammedan masses remain unaffected by them. 
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Far greater is the influence of some nursing nun who in her humble 
dispensary cleans and treats the running sores of the poor, brown human- 
ity. Her hands the poor kiss with sincere love whilst they mutter: 
“You are kind like Sitti Mariam” (1. ¢., “like the Lady Mary!’’). 


Brevities 


In the July number of the Revue Biblique we find a spirited and char- 
acteristic defense of the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel by that 
wonderful veteran among Biblical scholars, P. Lagrange, O.P. The 
venerable author shows how St. John’s Gospel is no mere speculative or 
mystical view of the Word, but a real biography. Where he diverges 
from the Synoptics, St. John does so with a serene assurance which can 
only be born of knowledge of the facts. John’s sublime intuitions are 
the fruits of his faith in Him whose beloved disciple he was, and it was 
this faith illumined by the Holy Ghost that made him realize that the 
word Logos best expressed the ineffable relationship between Father and 
Son. ‘Human speech,” says Lagrange, ‘‘could not be sublimer or deeper 
in its strivings to attain God.” 

Verbum Domini of September, among other papers, has a very inform- 
ative one on Abraham whom the author, Fr. Skrinjar, places about the 
year 2000 B.C. He describes the peoples who then dwelt in Palestine 
and the nature of the country. The inhabitants were partly nomadic, 
partly settled in towns and villages. The produce of the soil did not 
differ from that of to-day, but, contrary to what one would have thought, 
it would seem that the land was not more wooded that it is now. 

Documentation Catholique of August 28 gives the text of the collective 
Letter of the Spanish Hierarchy to the bishops of the world. 

Schénere Zukunft of September 19 comments on an important step 
recently taken towards the execution of the modus vivendi between the 
Vatican and Czeckoslovakia. 

In the Etudes of August 5-20, Yoes de la Briére writes on the organized 
opposition on the part of the schismatics to the Concordat recently con- 
cluded between Yugoslavia and the Holy See. I hope to return to this 
theme in another paper, as I have already exceeded my allotted space. 














Answers to Questions 


Why the Intense Agitation against Communism and So Little 
about Wrongs of the Big Capitalists? 


Question: Are we not overfed with the agitation against communists, 
the evils of labor unions, and the excesses of the common man generally? 
Are not the excessively rich individuals and corporations largely to blame 
for the misery and suffering of the working people and for the unrest 
there is among them? PASTOR. 

Answer: The practical reason why there is so much more said 
against the communists than the powerful rich people and cor- 
porations is very likely this, that communism is actually threaten- 
ing the whole world and the opposition of those who disagree 
with its principles is a natural reaction. Besides, it seems almost 
useless to arouse the men who hold the financial power in their 
hands to a sense of duty towards their fellow-men in the lowly 
walks of life. It is over forty years since the great Pope Leo XIII 
warned the rich and powerful men of the impending world revolu- 
tion which their greed and merciless exploitation and utter lack of 
brotherly feeling towards the workingmen would occasion. Yet, 
there has been no universal response on the part of the wealthy 
men to return to the brotherhood of mankind; they still form 
a ruling and domineering class by themselves, and the working- 
man is only like a piece of machinery to them, designed to work 
and toil for increasing the wealth of the wealthy. Thus it goes 
on until the patience of the toilers comes to the breaking point, 
and they unite into a mighty army to throw off the yoke of their 
oppressors. Though the past facts in history show that revolu- 
tion follows periods of oppression, the men in power continue in 
their insolence until disaster breaks upon them. The people of 
Israel requested King Roboam, the son and successor of King 
Solomon, to lighten a little the burdens placed upon them by his 
father, and he in his arrogance answered them: ‘My father 
made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke: my father 
beat you with whips, but I will beat you with scorpions’’ (III 
Kings, xii. 14). The result was that all but two tribes (Juda and 
Benjamin) revolted and chose Jeroboam as their king. 
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The great Pontiff says in his Encyclical “On the Condition of 
Labor”’ that ‘‘every minister of holy religion must throw into the 
conflict all the energy of his mind, and all the strength of his 
endurance. With your authority, Venerable Brethren, and by 
your example, they must never cease to urge upon all men of 
every class, upon the high as well as the lowly, the Gospel doc- 
trines of Christian life; by every means in their power they must 
strive for the good of the people; and above all they must earn- 
estly cherish in themselves, and try to arouse in others, charity, 
the mistress and queen of virtues.” Pope Leo XIII does not 
pronounce any vile vituperations against the rich and powerful 
employers, but he does condemn their unchristian spirit, saying 
that ‘‘it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to 
make money by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle 
or physical power.’’ He wants the State to help the working 
people to get a fair share of the fruits of their toil, when he says: 
“In the provision of material well-being (of the State), the labor 
of the poor . . . the exercise of their skill and the employment of 
their strength in the culture of the land and the workshops of 
trade . . . is most efficacious and altogether indispensable. Indeed, 
their codperation in this respect is so important that it may be 
truly said that it is only by the labor of the workingman that 
States grow rich. Justice, therefore, demands that the interests 
of the poorer population be carefully watched over by the ad- 
ministration, so that they who contribute so largely to the ad- 
vantage of the community may themselves share in the benefits 
they create . . . that being housed, clothed, and enabled to sup- 
port life, they may find their existence less hard and more en- 
durable.” 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical ‘““Quadragesimo 
anno’ writes: ‘Wealth ... must be so distributed among the 
various individuals and classes of society that the common good 
of all, of which Pope Leo XIII spoke, be thereby promoted. In 
other words, the good of the whole community must be safe- 
guarded. By these principles of social justice, one class is for- 
bidden to exclude the other from a share in the profits. This 
sacred law is violated by an irresponsible wealthy class who, in 
the excess of their good fortune, deem it a just state of things that 
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they should receive everything and the laborer nothing; it is 
violated also by a propertyless wage-earning class who demand 
for themselves all the fruits of production, as being the work of 
their hands. Such men, vehemently incensed against the viola- 
tion of justice by capitalists, go too far in vindicating the one 
right of which they are conscious; they attack and seek to abol- 
ish all forms of ownership and all profits not obtained by labor, 
whatever be their nature or significance in human society, for the 
sole reason that they are not acquired by toil.” The Holy Father 
advises that Catholic social teachers and workers be formed: 
“Undoubtedly the first and immediate apostles of the working- 
men must themselves be workingmen, while the apostles of the 
industrial and commercial world should themselves be employers 
and merchants.” 

Very few priests when speaking to the congregation in their 
churches have big employers and industrialists before them, but 
when they speak of communism and wrongs done by working- 
men’s associations, they should not forget to mention that one of 
the chief causes of communism and extreme socialism is the greed 
and heartlessness of the wealthy employers. They form a power- 
ful union against the workingmen, for, as Pope Leo XIII said: 
“‘On the one side there is the party which holds the power because 
it holds the wealth; which has in its grasp all labor and all trade; 
which manipulates for its own benefit and its own purposes all 
the sources of supply, and which is powerfully represented in the 
councils of the State itself.” 


Requirements for Validity of Blessing Religious Articles 


Question: Will you please explain what is necessary to perform 
validly the various blessings of the Roman Ritual, holy water, candles, 
prayer beads and other religious objects? Are surplice and stole required, 
and the formula of prayers, and whatever else there may be in the rubrics 
of the Ritual? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: In the first place, Canon 1148, § 1, prescribes that 
in the blessing and administration of the sacramentals the ap- 
proved rites of the Church must be faithfully observed. In § 2 of 
the same Canon it is stated that, if in the consecrations and 
blessings the formula prescribed by the Church is not employed, 
the consecration and blessing are invalid. 
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Two distinct things are spoken of in Canon 1148, namely: (1) 
the rites or ceremonies (e.g., vestments to be used, incense, holy 
water, etc.), and (2) the formula of prayers prescribed. There is 
an analogy between the Sacraments and sacramentals. In the 
Sacraments there are ceremonies, and there is the formula to be 
pronounced over the proper matter, or to be applied together with 
the matter. The omission of the rites and ceremonies is more or 
less sinful according to the gravity of the omission and the absence 
of excusing circumstances, but those omissions do not invalidate 
the Sacraments. The formula, at least the essential part of it, 
is so necessary that omission of an essential part invalidates the 
Sacrament. In a similar manner, the omission of all or part of 
the rites and ceremonies preceding or following the formula of the 
sacramentals is unlawful and more or less sinful, but it does not 
invalidate the sacramental. The formula of prayer or prayers 
is prescribed in such a way that the omission or notable alteration 
of it invalidates the sacramental. Nor can we, it seems, distin- 
guish between the essential part of the formula and non-essential 
parts, for the law in Canon 1148, § 2, does not so distinguish. 
When it is said that in the Sacraments the essential part of the 
formula suffices for the validity of the Sacrament, the reason is 
that the Sacraments are instituted by Christ, and as long as the 
essentials in form and matter are observed the Sacraments are 
effected. The sacramentals, however, are the creation of the 
Church, and it depends entirely on the will of the Church what 
she demands for the validity of the sacramentals. If then the 
Church says that she does not lend her authority to a sacramental 
unless the prescribed formula is employed, it seems certain that 
the entire prescribed formula must be used in order to have a 
valid sacramental. 

There are blessings in which the Church requires no formula 
but merely the sign of the cross made over the object (e.g., 
crucifix, beads, etc.). It is understood that those objects only can 
be blessed as a sacramental which the Church approves of for the 
purpose. In a general sense, the priest may bless any object or 
place to invoke God’s blessing upon the devout users of the same, 
but if there is no authorization of the Church for such a blessing 
it is not a sacramental. 
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As to the blessing “unico signo crucis” (merely with the sign 
of the cross), some authors say that the priest should pronounce 
the words, ‘“‘In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti,’’ while 
making the sign of the cross over the religious article. However, 
the Holy Office on May 18, 1914 (Acta Ap. Sedis, VI, 346), de- 
clared that the Holy See was wont to concede to priests the facul- 
ties to bless crucifixes, crowns, medals and other articles of de- 
votion with one sign of the cross without the use of any formula, 
sacred vestments, or other ceremonies. 

The Roman Ritual in its general instructions on blessings 
(Titulus VIII, caput I) states that the priest in all blessings outside 
of Holy Mass should wear surplice and stole of the color of the 
day, unless the special rubric of some blessing calls for another 
color. When blessings are given outside the church and privately, 
it suffices according to many authors to wear the stole without 
the surplice while one is reading the blessing of the Ritual. 
Though in all blessings which are given with a formula from the 
Ritual the object blessed is to be sprinkled with holy water, the 
omission of that ceremony does not invalidate the blessing. 
Father Hecht, P.S.M., writing in the “Epitome’’ (XVI, p. 25), 
holds with De Herdt that the sprinkling with holy water is re- 
quired for the validity of the blessing. We saw above that the 
Code requires the formula only for the validity. In blessings 
that can be given with the sign of the cross without any formula 
and any ceremonies, neither stole nor holy water nor anything 
else is required. When the Roman Ritual prescribes the use of a 
formula (e.g., for the blessing of the Dominican rosary), the 
priest who has the faculty to give this blessing must use the 
formula in order that the indulgences proper to the use of this 
rosary may be gained. 

Religious in Minor Orders Leaving at the Expiration of the 
Temporary Vows 

Question: In exempt clerical Orders and Congregations a student 
can be promoted to first tonsure and minor orders while he is in tem- 
porary vows. If he decides not to remain in the community but return 
into the world when his temporary vows expire, as he is free to do, what 
becomes of his clerical state? Is he automatically reduced to the laical 
state? If not, who is his proper Ordinary, since every cleric must be 


incardinated either in some diocese or in some Religious organization? 
RELIGIOSUS. 
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Answer: The Code of Canon Law has no regulation by which 
the question of our correspondent can be answered. There being 
no specific rule on this case in the Code, canonists have recourse 
to the general regulations concerning ordination, incardination, 
and reduction to the laical state. If a cleric is dismissed by the 
Superior General with the consent of his council during the tem- 
porary vows, Canon 648 decrees that the cleric is automatically 
reduced to the state of the laity. Nothing is said about his clerical 
state when he leaves after the expiration of the temporary 
vows. Some canonists (¢.g., Palombo, Oesterle) explicitly state 
that he is automatically reduced to the state of the laity; other 
canonists say nothing about this case. A few authors (Fanfani, 
Schaefer, Coronata) hold that it is not good law to apply the same 
rule to those dismissed and to those who make use of the right 
they have to leave the community at the end of the period of 
temporary vows. According to these authors, the man remains 
a cleric and is incardinated in the diocese to which he belonged 
before he entered the Religious community. 

The weak point in the opinion that the man remains a cleric is 
that it cannot be proved from the Code for what reason the man 
is supposed to be incardinated in the diocese to which he belonged 
before entering the community. Canon 111, § 2, says that by 
first tonsure the cleric is incardinated into the diocese for whose 
service he was raised to the clerical state. A Religious was not 
promoted to tonsure for the service of one specified diocese, nor 
was he promoted to tonsure with the authorization (dimissorials) 
of the bishop, but by the dimissorials of the Religious Superior 
of the exempt Order or Congregation. Therefore, no bishop is 
responsible for him as a cleric. It seems therefore logical that the 
Code supposes a man to drop out of the ranks of the clergy by the 
very fact that he notifies the Major Superior of the Religious 
organization of his decision to leave after his vows expire. Canon 
211, § 2, says of the secular cleric in minor orders that he can re- 
turn to the state of the laity of his own accord, premonito loci 
Ordinario (giving notice of his intention to the local Ordinary). By 
analogy we would apply this rule to the Religious cleric who 
notifies his Superior that he quits. 

A Religious who is promoted to tonsure and minor orders by 
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authority of the bishop in whose diocese the Religious is stationed 
(as is the case with non-exempt communities) can be said to belong 
to the diocese until he is definitely incardinated in the community 
by perpetual vows. The bishop need not receive the man into 
his diocese when he leaves the community at the expiration of the 
temporary vows, for Canon 211, § 2, gives the bishop authority 
to reduce him to the state of the laity. Canon 212, § 1, directs 
what is to be done if the bishop changes his mind and wants to 
re-admit him to the clerical state. 


Priest on the Scene of an Accident Not Knowing Whether 
Injured Are Catholics 


Question: If a priest is at the scene of an accident in which some 
person or persons ate injured mortally, and he does not know whether 
they are Catholics and has no way of finding out then and there, can he 
do anything for the injured? SACERDOs. 


Answer: Our correspondent apparently supposes that the in- 
jured persons are rendered unconscious, that they are injured so 
severely that there is danger of imminent death, and that there 
is nobody at hand who can tell the priest whether or not the in- 
jured belong to our Church. Génicot, speaking of countries where 
there are many Protestants living among the Catholics, thinks 
that when the priest has no chance to find out whether the un- 
conscious person is a Catholic, he could give conditional absolu- 
tion and Extreme Unction (“‘Casus Conscientie,’’ II, p. 315). 
Concerning adults unconscious and in proximate danger of death 
and known as unbaptized, the Holy See requires for their condi- 
tional baptism that they are known to have given some sign of an 
intention to become Christians. In the United States a large 
proportion of the non-Catholics are unbaptized, so that it is 
impossible to suppose that the people in an accident are baptized 
persons and much less that they are Catholics, because the Catho- 
lics are few compared to the non-Catholics in the States. Since 
all theologians demand some sort of an intention to receive a 
Sacrament, it is practically impossible to construe an intention 
when nothing at all is known to the priest about the religion 
of unconscious injured persons. We think, therefore, that the 
priest does not have a sufficient reason to attempt the conferring of 
any Sacrament in those circumstances. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 























Roman Documents 


Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on the Holy Rosary 


The Holy Father exhorts the Catholics of the whole world to pray 
most fervently to the Blessed Virgin Mary in order that she may inter- 
cede for the Church which is so severely persecuted these days in many 
countries. This persecution is of an insidious kind which aims at de- 
priving the children of the Church of the very foundation of supernatural 
life by the total denial of God and everything connected with belief in 
God. The Vicar of Christ is confident that His Mother can and will 
secure for the Church the necessary assistance in the present crisis if only 
all the faithful will make a special effort to invoke her help. The Holy 
Father believes that the Holy Rosary is the best means of honoring the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, arid is at the same time a powerful weapon against 
the enemies of the Faith and an excellent remedy against weakness or 
indifference in religion. He cites many instances from history in which 
through the fervent prayer of the whole Church to the Blessed Mother 
of Christ relief was obtained against her enemies in a most remarkable 
manner. 

For the sanctification of the Christian family the Holy Father earn- 
estly recommends the daily recitation of the Rosary by the family in a 
body (September 29, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 373). 


The Holy Father Assumes Prefecture of Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, writes to his Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Pacelli, that he himself will fill the vacancy in the Prefecture of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities caused by the death 
of Cardinal Bisleti. The Holy Father thanks God for the restoration of 
his health and strength, which he attributes to the intercession of 
St. Thérése, the Little Flower, and he wants to show himself grateful by 
taking an active part in the affairs of this Sacred Congregation (Septem- 
ber 3, 19387; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 381). 


Apostolic Constitution Creating the New Diocese of Lansing 


In the October 7 issue of the Acta A postolice Sedis (KX XIX, 389) there 
is reported the Apostolic Constitution of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
by which the new Diocese of Lansing, Michigan, is created. Fifteen coun- 
ties of the Diocese of Detroit are to make up the new Diocese of Lansing 
with the episcopal see at the city of Lansing. The Church of St. Mary in 
the same city is to be the cathedral church. The priests who at the time 
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of the execution of the Apostolic Constitution are legitimately stationed 
in the territory which now becomes the Diocese of Lansing are automati- 
cally attached to the new diocese (May 22, 1937). 


Apostolic Constitution Creating the New Ecclesiastical Province 
of Detroit 
The Diocese of Detroit, Michigan, has been raised to the rank of an 
archdiocese. The following dioceses are to be the suffragan sees of the 
new ecclesiastical province: Grand Rapids, Marquette and Lansing 
(May 22, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 391). 


Book by Burghard Assmus Put on Index of Forbidden Books 


The book entitled ‘‘Klosterleben. Enthiillungen iiber die Sittenverderb- 
nis in den Kléstern,” by Burghard Assmus (published by A. Bock, 
Berlin-Schéneberg, 1937), is declared to fall under the category of for- 
bidden books in virtue of Canon 1399 of the Code of Canon Law (Holy 
Office, September 7, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 398). 


Pontifical Appointments 


Right Rev. Msgr. John Nevin (Archdiocese of Sydney) has been made 
Prothonotary Apostolic. The following have been made Domestic Pre- 
lates to His Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. John Baptist McDonald, 
Peter Carroll, Louis Forget (Archdiocese of Vancouver); Joseph E.Grady 
and William Bergan (Diocese of Rochester); Michael J. Ready (Diocese 
of Cleveland); Timothy Ring (Archdiocese of Westminster); Francis J. 
Haas (Archdiocese of Milwaukee); John J. Clifford, George Donahoe, 
Francis J. Conaty, Michael O’Gorman, Bernardino J. Schiaparelli, Ber- 
nard J. Dolan, Nicholas Conneally, Michael J. Galvin, Edward R. Kirk 
(Archdiocese of Los Angeles); Hugh Cogan and Henry Mackin (Dio- 
cese of Hexham and Newcastle). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of Januarp 


The Second Commandment 
By Cuar_es C. Mittner, C.S.C. 
New Year’s Day 
God’s Law of Reverence 


“His name was called Jesus, which was called by the Angel before He was 
conceived in the womb” (Luke, ii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The law of reverence. 
(2) Attitudes towards law. 
(a) A feeling of constraint or resentfulness. 
(b) A feeling of gratitude for its benefits. 
(3) Our happiness the purpose of God’s Commandments. 
(4) Benefits of the law of reverence. 
(5) Motives for observing it. 


Within recent years a highly dictatorial form of government has been 
set up on the Continent of Europe. Its aim was, and still is, to weld the 
people of the nation into a perfect social unity, so that all without excep- 
tion would accept its program in religious as well as in civil matters. As 
one of the means to gain this end, it was decreed that everyone when 
greeting an acquaintance or a friend should do so by adding the name of 
the party leader to the form of the salutation. Refusal to do so was in- 
terpreted as a sign of opposition to the dictator, an act of irreverence to- 
wards his name, and so also as lack of due respect to his person. In the 
more Catholic parts of that country it had been the custom for centuries 
to greet one another in the name of God. ‘“‘May God greet you,”’ they 
said, so that in showing their friendship for you they also wished to 
show their love and reverence for God, the universal friend of men. 


The Law of Respect or Reverence 


Now, what these customs show is that there is in the very relationship 
of ruler and ruled, or between creator and creature, such a subordination 
of one to the other that right reason, which after all is the very essence of 
law, demands that those who exercise authority over us are entitled to 
respect and reverence. Later on, we shall see in some detail why this is 
so. Here I only wish to call your attention to the fact that there is such 
a law, and that it is recognized more or less perfectly in all forms of human 
society, from the most primitive tribe on up through the Christian family 
and the civilized state or nation. And clearly, no one who believes in 
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the providence of God, in His government of the world, in His personal 
relationship to men, can doubt that, if it is reasonable to honor our tem- 
poral rulers, it is infinitely more so to pay reverence and respect to the 
most holy name of God. 

But alas! what is reasonable is not always done. We do not live ina 
sinless world. Men are not generally noted for their humility. Ambi- 
tion, self-love, pride often deprive them of any true understanding of 
either the actual powers they possess or of their dependence upon others. 
They take a wrong attitude towards law. It is an attitude of resentful- 
ness and of irritation which shows itself both in cynical criticism of legis- 
lators and in open violation of the law’s commands. They somehow get 
the idea that public authority is hostile to them, and that laws are an un- 
just restriction of their personal liberty. They fancy that they at least 
would be far better off if they were left to follow their own caprices 
and to arrange their affairs to suit themselves. They are sometimes 
described as asocial, or as individualists, which means merely that they 
have the habit of considering their own interests independently of the in- 
terests and rights of others. They lose sight of the fact, for it is a fact, 
that there is such a thing as social solidarity, whether in the State or the 
Church, on account of which the well-being or the misfortune of each 
somehow affects the condition of all the rest. It is out of this basic error 
that spring the long list of social injustices, the attempted correction of 
which occupies so much of our effort to-day. Crude individualism, dig- 
nified by the term “‘liberalism,’’ which looks upon laws regulating the 
economic conduct of men as a kind of necessary evil, has finally discov- 
ered that it is a self-destructive system, that the selfish concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few through methods which ignore the rights 
of the many inevitably lowers or even destroys the very value of the 
wealth thus accumulated. When men are deprived of the means of buy- 
ing, others are deprived of the opportunity of selling. No, there is a 
unity in social life similar to the unity in the life of the individual. So- 
ciety rightly conceived is an organized body of free men having common 
interests, and the indispensable means to promote and preserve those 
common interests, that common welfare, is law. 


The Correct Attitude towards Law 


It takes little imagination to realize that without wise laws men would 
soon act like a pack of wild animals in which the strongest would domi- 
nate or destroy all the rest. If we act rather like human beings, having 
regard for the good of others as well as of ourselves, it is because we re- 
strain our animal instincts and take sound reason as our guide. But 
this sound reason, this enlightened intelligence, inasmuch as in conse- 
quence of a correct understanding of ourselves in relation to life’s pur- 
pose and in relation to the welfare of our fellowmen it prescribes rules 
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of action, is what is meant by law. To observe law, therefore, is to live 
in accordance with right reason, to act in keeping with our own nature 
as men; in other words, it is to live as God would have uslive. Human 
laws, when they are just, are laws in accord with the laws laid down by 
God, the supreme legislator. Now, if even human legislators in promul- 
gating their laws must always have in view the real welfare, the genuine 
good, of the people, how much more true must it be that the divine com- 
mandments are laid upon us for our own happiness and well-being! 
“God,” says Saint Augustine, “commands nothing but what is for the 
highest welfare of those upon whom He lays His commands.’’ How we 
need to understand this! How we need to realize that a rule of conduct 
(such as, for example, ““Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord, thy 
God, in vain,’’), since it comes from the Eternal Father who loves us with 
an infinite love, could not possibly be arbitrary on His part, could not 
possibly deprive us of any real liberty, could not but direct us with infal- 
lible certainty to do what our own reason itself tells us we ought to do. 
Surely we cannot pretend to understand ourselves better than the God 
who made us. 


Our Happiness the Purpose of the Commandments 


How foolish, then, it is to entertain any feeling of resentment or of 
irritation against the law of God! Rather with the Psalmist we should 
exclaim: ‘‘Unless Thy law had been my meditation, I had then perhaps 
perished in my abjection.... By Thy commandments I have had un- 
derstanding: therefore have I hated every way of iniquity” (Ps. cxviii. 
92, 104). “A man of understanding is faithful to the law of God, and 
the law is faithful to him’’ (Ecclus., xxxiii. 3). 

A man of understanding! What will he understand? He will under- 
stand with David that God’s “commandment is a lamp, and the law a 
light” with which he may see clearly how he should walk amidst the dark- 
ness and the confusion of this world and the conflicting tongues of men. 
He will understand with the wise man that in keeping the Command- 
ments there is peace and security, serenity of mind and joy of heart; 
that they will be to him as “everlasting foundations upon a solid rock.”’ 
And he will understand with the Apostle that ‘‘the law is indeed holy, 
and the commandment holy and just and good,” that in it ‘‘is life ever- 
lasting.” He will realize that in humble submission to the divine will 
his own judgments as to the rightness or wrongness of an action will 
take on the infallible certainty of divine wisdom, that no fear of error or 
dread of remorse will remain to disquiet his conscience in the days that 
follow. He that keeps the divine commandments will know that 
neither the charge of injustice to his neighbor nor uncharitableness nor 
scandal nor any other evil can be preferred against him. He will know 
that, since his will is in conformity to the divine will, he will sanctify 
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himself day by day in and through his every task, however humble it 
may be in the eyes of the world. For this is the promise of Our Blessed 
Lord: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.”’ 


Reverence for the Name of God 


Reverence for the name of God—what is it but a compound of holy 
fear and of love and esteem? Great power concentrated in the control 
of one with a disposition to plunder and destroy does indeed create fear. 
But put that same power in the hands of a benevolent person who em- 
ploys it for the good of those over whom he rules, and he will be an object 
of love and of veneration. But what comparison after all can be made 
between the mightiest monarch, be he ever so benevolent, and the power 
and the goodness and the knowledge and the majesty of Almighty God? 
He is the sovereign of sovereigns, and our sovereign. The whole human 
race is subject to Him. Upon Him men depend for their very existence. 
It is He that made them and gave them the earth for their dwelling place, 
and the nourishment for their bodies and the light for their minds. He 
knows them all and loves them and hears their prayers and provides for 
their needs. Who is mighty like unto God? And yet His providence, 
we are told, reaches out from end to end of the earth mightily and dis- 
poseth all things sweetly. ‘‘Who is like to Thee among the strong, O 
Lord: who is like to Thee, glorious in holiness, terrible and praise- 
worthy, doing wonders?’’ So sang the chosen people of Israel in thanks- 
giving for their deliverance from the hands of the Egyptians. And to 
Moses He said: ‘If thou wilt hear the voice of the Lord thy God, and 
do what is right before Him, and obey His commandments and keep all 
His precepts, none of the evils that I laid upon Egypt will I bring upon 
thee: for I am the Lord thy healer’ (Exod., xv. 26). 

With reason, then, ought we to fear God, but with still greater reason 
ought we to love him. For if His power is absolute, His goodness is in- 
finite. The one is inseparable from, even subordinate to, the other. He 
strikes but to heal, He commands but to instruct and to guide to the land 
of promise. This is the conclusion to which every thoughtful man must 
come after he has meditated ever so little on the divine commandments. 
Some fear there must be, but it should be the fear of children lest they 
offend a kind father. Great love there must be, because the revelation 
by which God has made known His mind to us, His undeserving creatures, 
is itself an outpouring of infinite love. This will require that we become 
before Him as little children, as He desired that we should, children 
with unfailing trust in His goodness, children with hearts full of joy that 
He has neither deserted nor forgotten us, children too, fiercely jealous of 
His honor and good name, but most of all, children unafraid to go to 
Him as He was unafraid to become the Child Jesus and to dwell always 
in our midst. 
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Sunday in the Octave of the Circumcision 


Irreverence, a Contemporary Vice 


“Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve’ 
(Luke, iv. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Religious indifference. 
(2) The roots of irreverence. 
(a) Ignorance of God’s nature. 
(b) Lack of a sense of inferiority or of sin. 
(3) Our happiness the motive for God’s commands. 
(4) The benefits of the law of reverence. 
(5) Motives for observing it. 


Statistics are sometimes instructive, but more often tiresome. For- 
tunately, or perhaps unfortunately, one need not quote statistics to 
prove that there is widespread and ever-growing religious indifference 
in the United States, as throughout most civilized countries. It is evi- 
dent to anyone who will open his eyes to see. Why this should be is 
hard to say, for there is nothing noble or attractive about it, nothing 
even exciting. Asa state of mind, it is vague, non-committal, undecisive, 
dull and artless. In terms of taste, it could be compared to weak tea or 
a half-cooled meal. The best that can be said of it is that it is irritating, 
and so despised. Men despise indifference. A college professor of art 
complained bitterly of the president. ‘I’ve worked hard,’’ he said, 
“T’ve done my best. But he says nothing one way or the other. Any- 
thing would be more tolerable than that, even if he should say: ‘Your 
work is rotten.’ For then I’d know where he stood.”” God despises it, 
for He said: ‘Because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will begin to vomit thee out of My mouth” (Apoc., iii. 16). 


The Religious Indifferentist 


The religious indifferentist is neither for nor against. He adores, or 
pretends to adore, religious neutrality. He doesn’t “‘go in” for religion, 
because he pretends to think it something unnecessary. He doesn’t 
fight religion, for he looks upon it as harmless. What he forgets is that 
religion is the one thing a man who thinks at all cannot be neutral about: 
“Is there a God? Is He a person? Was Christ God? What is the 
meaning of life? Does it matter what I do? Is there a hereafter?” 
Such questions and many others simply refuse to be ignored. They 
impose themselves upon the mind and demand some kind of answer. 

“Oh, but they have received many different answers, and as I cannot 
tell which is correct, I shall not bother about the matter.”” As though 
most questions in science or art or literature or politics had not received 
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a variety of conflicting answers! But imagine a man declaring himself 
economically indifferent because of conflicting views on the justice 
of collective bargaining, or legally indifferent because of conflicting 
court decisions. No, religious indifference is suspect, and the reasonable 
suspicion is that, if one is not openly for religion, one is secretly against 
it. ‘You are either for Me,” says Our Lord, “‘or against Me.”’ It has 
been well said that you can tell pretty well what a man thinks about 
God by watching the way he acts, from the remarks he makes on mat- 
ters related to divine law, as for instance prayer, miracles or moral 
theory. Ifhenever prays, if he dismisses the evidence for the miraculous 
events related in the Gospels as, let us say, “unscientific,” if he declares 
himself an “‘individualist’’ in moral matters, there is evidence, not of 
indifference only, but of an ill-concealed hostility or contempt for 
spiritual things which is positive irreverence. 

Now, this irreverence is not diminished by the labels of broadminded- 
ness or liberalism or toleration. For to refuse seriously to investigate 
the problems of religion, and especially the claims of that religion which 
is proposed as the only true one (and that is what all these terms imply), 
is simply evidence of bad will, or a willful closing of the mind to the truth 
which could be discovered. It is to refuse to liberate it from ignorance. 
It is lazily to tolerate error and to pretend that it does not matter. 


The Roots of Irreverence 


The roots of irreverence then are: (1) a culpable ignorance of the 
true nature of God, and (2) as consequence of the first, a lack of any 
feeling of dependence upon Him or sense of sin when offending Him. 

The modern man, wrapt up as he is in the thousand and one details of 
a business enterprise or of the precarious business of making a living, or 
of the multitudinous distractions of pleasure-seeking, follows current 
convention and does not study religious questions. It would not be 
true to say that he does not discuss religion. For, strange as it may 
seem, there is nothing he loves to discuss more. But he discusses it, 
not as though it were a question upon which certainty could be reached 
and obligation determined. No, he confines it to the class of questions 
upon which one may have only views, opinions, peculiar and personal 
intuitions. Discussion consists merely in a friendly exchange of views, 
it being always understood that no one should claim that a given state- 
ment about God is demonstrably true and its contradictory false. For 
one to proclaim himself a downright atheist is no more in good taste than 
for a Catholic to stand up and claim that his religion is the only one that 
is completely true, and all others partially false. He alone meets with 
approval who straddles the fence and circumscribes his remarks with a 
“‘perhaps,’’ or an ‘‘it seems to me,” or an “‘I feel that this or that is right.” 
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The Results of Indifference 


What is the upshot of it all? Well, it is said that in England practi- 
cally no one denies God’s existence, but that almost all His other attri- 
butes are denied. In America, very often at least, it is: ‘‘O yes, I be- 
lieve in God, I suppose, but certainly not in an orthodox way.”’ The re- 
jection of the orthodox way is simply a denial of one or several of God’s 
attributes—His providence, for example, because of the wars among the 
nations, or His goodness because of disease and suffering, or His person- 
ality because of His alleged indifference to prayer. One by one they 
are shorn away until He loses in men’s minds His characterofthesupreme 
and all-perfect Being, and becomes a vague and indescribable entity, 
certainly not the Creator, certainly not eternal nor all-powerful nor all- 
good, and even though personal, certainly not interested in the petty 
affairs of mortal men. 

An inevitable consequence of this lowering of the Divinity to the level 
of some occult natural force conceived as either unable or unwilling to 
manage human affairs in such a way as to please everyone, is that men 
cease to have any sense of dependence upon Him, any feeling of inferi- 
ority to Him, any notion of His unutterable majesty, any clear perception 
of the heinousness of sin. And so He is paid the irreverence of being 
habitually ignored, of not being worshipped in prayer or sacrifice, of not 
being loved or believed or adored or trusted. 

This is the atmosphere in which we live. Of downright persecution 
I shall speak lateron. But while for the moment we are free from that, 
we may suffer in our spiritual life from the influence exerted by this in- 
tensely secular and therefore intensely irreverent environment in which, 
perforce, we must live. There is danger of growing so accustomed to it 
that we cease to be shocked by its glaring defects. Were it openly hos- 
tile, direct and specific in its attacks upon us, we would instinctively 
draw together and vigorously defend ourselves. But since it is merely 
patronizing in its attitude, condescending in its remarks, and deceitfully 
tolerant of us, we may, unless we are on our guard, adopt its pretentiously 
neutral outlook and cease either to be militantly Catholic or enthusiastic 
in our own spiritual life. We may fail in reverence by having the clear 
vision of God given to us by our faith obscured by the foolish words of 
men. 


The Cure for Indifference 


Fortunately, we are not without wise direction in the hour of our need. 
To overcome this spiritual lethargy of the nations, to stem the tide of 
this godlessness, to restore the minds of the present generation in as 
far as it lies within our power, Our Holy Father has again and again made 
ringing appeals for Catholic Action. Of course, it is a term which covers 
a wide variety of activities. Not all of us can take part in every move- 
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ment, in every form of good works. But all of us can, and all of 
us are in duty bound to, accept the apostolate of Catholic Action in its 
literal sense of acting fully up to our Catholic belief. What we need to 
do is to attract the attention of the indifferent world to the beauties of 
our Faith as it is carried out in individual lives. To attract attention 
we must be different, different not only in our interior outlook upon life, 
but different also and especially in the conduct that is motivated by that 
Catholic and religious outlook. When Our Lord proclaimed to the Jews 
that He was the Messiah, they did not believe Him. But when He 
showed them His supernatural power by the miracles which He wrought, 
many were convinced, and followed Him. So too the modern man may 
close his ears and his mind to our arguments, but he will find the silent 
and shining influence of simple, sincere and consistent Christian conduct 
irresistible. For he will then see and he will believe. 


First Sunday after the Epiphany 


Blasphemy 


“For I say, by the grace that is given me, to all that are among you, not to 
be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise unto sobriety” 
(Rom., xii. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The foolish of heart. 
(2) Substitutes for the deity. 
(3) The heights of unreason. 
(4) The greatest of sins. 
(5) ‘Unless you become as little children... . 


It is surely surprising that anyone, and least of all St. Paul, should 
caution us against becoming too wise. Wisdom, the profoundest knowl- 
edge possible to man, would seem to be such a good thing that one could 
never acquire too much of it. It was this same St. Paul who exclaimed: 
“‘O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how unsearchable His 
ways!” (Rom., xiii. 33). It is through His wisdom that God has con- 
ceived of the world, of the nature and powers and modes of action of 
every creature, of their relations one with another, of the purpose of each 
and of all, and in spite of their almost infinite diversity so subjected them 
to His will that the admirable order of the universe is set up and main- 
tained. If, therefore, divine wisdom is such a marvellous perfection, how 
can human wisdom, which is but a reflection of the divine, lead us to do 
intemperate things, so that the Apostle sees fit to warn us to be wise unto 
sobriety ? 
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The Foolish of Heart 


You can easily suspect what the answer is. For you have read in the 
Sacred Text of the ‘‘wisdom of the flesh which is death,” and ‘‘the wisdom 
of the spirit which is life and peace,” and that the former is ‘‘an enemy 
of God: for it is not subject to the law of God, neither can it be’ (Rom., 
viii. 6-7). True wisdom, the wisdom of the spirit, sees the providence 
of God in all things, and is resigned to His holy will. Amidst the uncer- 
tainties, the trials and adversities of life it testifies with Holy Job: 
“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” But the wisdom of the flesh, the wisdom that blinds rather 
than illumines the mind, is the seed of intellectual pride, which is the 
father of the fool who says in his heart: ‘‘There is no God.’ It is the 
wisdom, nay, the foolishness of the blasphemer, of Herod and the soldiers 
of Herod, of the impenitent thief on the cross, and the impenitent sin- 
ners of all ages. It is the folly of all those who, like Baltasar and our 
modern persecutors, treat with contumely things or persons dedicated to 
divine service. It is, in short, the wisdom of the merely worldly-wise, 
of those whose vision stops at created things and fails to see the Creator 
in His creation—the wisdom of the foolish of heart. 

But even man’s heart, to say nothing of his mind, refuses utterly to be 
deprived of God. And so those whose wisdom is only of the flesh be- 
come more wise than it behoveth to be wise; they substitute their wis- 
dom for the counsels and the law of God. They deify themselves, not 
as individuals perhaps, but as a group or a nation, and arrogate to it the 
attributes that belong properly to God Himself. 


Blasphemous Worship of State 

I do not wish to exaggerate, to say things that may seem fantastic, but 
in sober truth is not that precisely what certain of the nations are doing 
to-day? You have heard the term, Totalitarian State. It means a 
State which claims to be competent to order human life in every depart- 
ment and on every level. Such a State offers itself as the supreme ob- 
ject of man’s life, as something which can provide him with all the happi- 
ness he is capable of, and its interests as something to which he may 
reasonably be called upon to subordinate everything else. More than 
that, it insists that all this is true, and by brute force imposes it upon 
dissident minorities, and even upon groups larger in number than the 
ruling party. This Totalitarian State utterly repudiates the law of God, 
it stifles the life out of the Church. It will tolerate no rival, admit of no 
limitation to its power, recognize no right not conceded by itself nor any 
duty which it has not imposed. To the Gospel distinction, ‘“Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God's,” it answers that all belongs to Cesar, and nothing to God. And 
this, I submit, is nothing less than declaring itself to be worthy of divine 
honors, to be divine. 
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It is the fashion in some quarters to regard this reéstablishment of the 
ancient pagan State as a phenomenon having merely political signifi- 
cance, as though it were nothing more ominous than a change from a 
monarchica] to a democratic form of government. But once rightly 
understood, and once seen in action, it is quickly recognized as an or- 
ganized Antichrist, as a blasphemy of the most revolting kind and on a 
national scale. Surely, here is not wisdom unto sobriety, but rather 
that wisdom of the flesh that is the enemy of God. 


The State and the Individual 


There is wisdom indeed in social life. It is a need of man’s nature. 
There is wisdom too in rendering to Cesar, to the civil powers, honor 
and loyalty and obedience, for their authority is from God. Rulers 
may wield this authority, and rightfully demand submission to it in all 
things that pertain to the end of civil society or the State. But clearly 
the State is not the end of man. In nature and in time he is prior to the 
State. It exists for him, as an aid to that fullness of life on earth of 
which he is capable; but he does not exist for the State. It would be 
difficult to conceive a greater height of unreason than this total reversal 
of the natural order of things, areversal which robs man of all real liberty, 
of all true dignity and independence. It would be impossible to imagine 
a greater affront to the Divine Being than to attempt to crowd Him out 
of the universe which He has made, and to deprive Him of the Father- 
hood of man which is His by the title of creation itself. Of old the Lord 
complained by the lips of the prophet Isaias: ‘‘My name is continually 
blasphemed all the day long”’ (lii. 5). But at that time His people were 
held in captivity and unjustly treated. They were oppressed without 
cause and subjected to intolerable tyranny. How much more heinous, 
then, this modern, this contemporary, blasphemy of the nations, which 
would tear God from public life and from the hearts of the people! 


Blasphemy the Gravest of Sins 


Blasphemy is the gravest of sins, for it is the most direct attack upon 
the person and the majesty of God. All the Saints have regarded it with 
the utmost horror. ‘‘Most other sins,” declares St. Bernard, ‘‘have 
their origin either in ignorance or in human weakness, but blasphemy 
springs from a malicious heart.’”’ The Law of Moses commanded that 
the blasphemer should be stoned to death, and at different periods of 
history even the civil law imposed the severest penalties for this crime. 
It has been said that most other sins bring some temporary advantage 
for the sinner. Pride, for instance, brings a satisfaction through the 
esteem of men; the avarice of the miser fills his coffers with money; 
intemperance in the use of food and drink pleases the taste; but for the 
blasphemer there is neither pleasure nor profit. In his own dastardly 
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way, he strikes his Creator and Redeemer in the face, even while receiv- 
ing from His bounteous hand life and the most precious gifts of grace. 
He dishonors the name of Christ, even at times while professing to be a 
Christian. He offers insult and outrage to Him from whom alone he can 
ever expect to receive that which will calm his raging heart. Blasphemy 
is, in the words of St. Thomas, the sin of the demons and the reprobate. 

For no other sins have devout Christians been at such pains to make 
reparation. None produce a greater shock to Christian sensibilities, or 
so quickly call forth indignant protests. And rightly so. For if even 
an ordinary dog will bark and make a brave stand to defend his master, 
how can anyone bearing the name of Christian and professing to be a 
follower of Christ be silent and not cry out when the name of God is out- 
raged and thieves come to steal away His glory? If in the business world 
the one defect which will not be tolerated in an employee or in a partner 
is disloyalty to the firm and its interests, how much more true should 
that be in the Church where incomparably greater values are at stake! 
Surely loyalty demands that the more God’s rights are infringed upon, 
the greater should be the efforts of His loyal sons to protect them; the 
more He is ignored and denied the worship that is His due, the greater 
should be our zeal in glorifying Him and in making reparation for the 
negligence of those who have turned their backs upon him. 

Great indeed, as we estimate human things, is the accumulated wis- 
dom of men. Vast and varied is the storehouse of human knowledge. 
And yet when we place ourselves in the presence of the living, infinitely 
wise God, when we try to comprehend His nature, fathom His counsels, 
gauge His power, appreciate His goodness, measure His mercy, and 
trace out His providence, we are, as St. Bernard once said, like children 
babbling in the cradle. As we place ourselves in His presence, we real- 
ize, if we possess true wisdom of the spirit, how inevitable it is that un- 
less we become like little children with humble faith and unlimited con- 
fidence, we shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. For truly, the 
intemperate wisdom of man is the enemy of God. 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany 
Respect for Sacred Things 


“He that despises you despises Me’’ (Luke, x. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The human side of the Church. 
(2) Signs and symbols. 
(3) Vicarious insults. 
(4) The nation and the flag. 
(5) The Cross and the Church. 


The Church, as you know, is a divine institution. She is divine in 
her Founder, Christ; divine in her doctrine, His revealed truths; divine 
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in her end, union with God; and divine in her means of sanctification. 
Regarded only in this light she easily commands respect and veneration. 
But she is also human—human in her members and human in her minis- 
ters. It is from her human elements that scandals arise, that frailties 
show themselves and offenses are taken. When in her ministers, her 
priests and Religious, and the laity who profess the same doctrine and 
coéperate with them in their work, unbecoming conduct is observed, 
when what is said and done is inconsistent with what is professed, there 
is the temptation not only to condemn their human failings, but also to 
despise the doctrines they verbally profess or the sacred things of which 
they are the ministers. 


The Human Side of the Church 


Now, undoubtedly this temptation is at times strong, and many have 
given in toit. Undoubtedly also Our Lord knew that this would be so, 
for did He not say: “It must needs be that scandals come: neverthe- 
less woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh” (Matt., xviii. 7)? 
It is not possible to deprive men of their freedom, nor is it possible to 
endow them with such good will and intelligence that they will never 
abuse their freedom. Since many are weak, their weaknesses are bound 
to appear. Besides, we do not yet belong to the company of the just, 
but of sinners who, each in the measure of his ability, are striving to be- 
come just. These are simply facts which it is not possible to change. 
What is possible, though, is to remember that, as the lawyer is not the 
law, nor the physician the medicine, so the priest is not the Sacrament, 
nor the Religious the vows, nor the faithful the Commandments. We 
do not condemn the law or repudiate the authority of government be- 
cause an occasional lawyer turns out to be an ambulance chaser; nor do 
we lose confidence in medicine or surgery because of the personal failings 
of some individual physician. Similarly, God’s revealed truth remains 
infallibly true, however inconsistent a man’s faith may be with his prac- 
tice, and the Sacraments of the Church produce their effects in the soul, 
however disedifying may be the life of the minister of the Sacrament. 
Irreverence towards persons dedicated to religion finds no justification, 
therefore, in the faults they may have or in the scandals they may be 
guilty of. It is the will of God that men be saved through the ministry 
of men. He made St. Peter the Head of His Church despite his three- 
fold denial of his Master. 


Ceremonies and Symbols 


Another fallacy by which critics without and within the Church seek 
to justify their lack of respect for sacred things is what they are pleased 
to call the pompousness of her ritual, the complicated character of her 
ceremonies. There is talk of ‘‘simple” ceremonies and ‘‘plain’’ worship 
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and complaint that far too much stress is placed upon mere externals. 

Let it be said at once that the Church does surround the celebration 
of Holy Mass and the administration of her Sacraments with pomp and 
ceremony, and that on the more solemn occasions these ceremonies, ill- 
understood or seen for the first time, seem complicated and bewildering. 
But here we are back again at the human side of the Church. If we are 
reminded that we are to worship in spirit and in truth, we must not for- 
get that we do not, like the Angels, have any immediate vision of God or 
perception of spiritual things. The spirit or mind of man is dependent 
upon the body and its senses. It is in them that all our knowledge be- 
gins, and through them that we come into contact with the external 
world. Knowledge of spiritual things gets into our minds on the shoul- 
ders of some sensible image. All teachers realize this. And regarding 
Christ, the greatest of teachers, we are expressly told that ‘with many 
such parables He spoke to them the word, according as they were able to 
hear” (Mark, iv. 34). You will recall many of them readily—the Sower, 
the Mustard Seed, the Vine, the Lost Sheep, the Great Supper, the 
Prodigal Son. Now, what else really are the externals of religious ritual 
but parables, in stone, or stained glass, or music or vestment or smoking 
censer or moving procession or flaming candle? They are all things 
which we can see and hear and feel, things to which we easily attend and 
which we easily understand; things material, it is true, but which, be- 
cause of some resemblance they have to the spiritual, quickly become for 
us an intelligible language lifting our minds to spiritual things. The 
spiritual world is an invisible world. But, as St. Paul reminds us, ‘‘the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made’’ (Rom., i. 20). 


Disrespect for Sacred Things 


It is not only true that an elaborate ritual is found in the public wor- 
ship of the Old Law, and that it has been in use almost from the beginning 
in the Catholic Church, but it is also true that disrespect or irreverence 
towards these so-called externals has always been looked upon as disre- 
spect and irreverence shown to the spiritual persons or things they signify. 
Our Blessed Lord was indignant at those who bought and sold, even 
things destined for the sacrifices, in the Temple, and with whips He drove 
them out. The persecutors of the Church have ever tried to compel 
their victims to show some disrespect for sacred things, such as the cruci- 
fix or a statue or other object connected with divine service, because 
they knew that this would be interpreted as a kind of apostasy from the 
Faith. And the persecutors themselves have in our own times been 
guilty of the most revolting abuses of sacred things. With a fiendish in- 
stinct they recognized that between a symbol and the thing symbolized 
there is such a close connection that disrespect shown to the symbol 
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which is within their reach is also an affront to the spiritual thing sym- 
bolized which is beyond their reach. There is something of the vicari- 
ous inasymbol. It represents and, in a manner, takes the place of the 
person or the thing that is symbolized. An insult to the former is a 
vicarious insult to the latter. 


Symbols in Secular Life 


It is difficult to understand why criticism is raised against the Church 
for her employment of ritual, of sensible signs and symbols of spiritual 
things, when it is so evidently and universally done in other spheres of 
human living. Why, if the lives or actions of heroes or of villains are 
dramatized with the most elaborate accompaniments of form and move- 
ment and sound and color, should one complain of the dramatization of 
the Eucharistic banquet or the tragedy of the Cross? Is the ritual of 
pouring water on the infant’s head and the anointing of his shoulders and 
breast with oil in Baptism less rational than breaking a bottle of cham- 
pagne at the so-called christening of a new ocean liner? Are the vest- 
ments of the priest mere empty show, and the wig and flowing robe of the 
magistrates full of helpful significance? If there is reason for the uni- 
form of the soldier or police officer, is there not equal reason for a uni- 
form for the officer or the soldier in the army of Christ? If pageantry and 
fanfare are approved in civil and military life, why should they be 
scorned in religious life? If the flag is the nation, in the sense that any 
affront offered to it is an offense to the people living under it, then by 
the same token the Cross is Christ in the sense that disrespect for it is 
disrespect for Him and those who love and serve Him. 

This need of some sensible representation, some symbol to direct the 
attention of the members of almost any human association to the invis- 
ible ideals or purposes of that association, is so widely felt that there is 
scarcely one which may be instanced that may not be recognized by 
this symbol. There are the flags of the various nations, the regalia of 
innumerable fraternal groups, the uniforms adopted by various avoca- 
tions, the schools with their colors, to mention only a few. The sym- 
bol, by a kind of transfer of personality, soon comes to stand in a very 
real way for what it symbolizes, and brings vividly before the minds of 
multitudes its existence and its character. It isa kind of vicarious per- 
son. True, the image is not the person, but it is a kind of vicarious per- 
son, and until the sensibilities and common judgment of men become so 
vitiated that they will no longer resent, let us say, spitting at the por- 
trait of their mothers, it will remain true that irreverence towards sym- 
bols, sacred or secular, will be rightly set down as irreverence towards 
the thing or person for which they stand. 
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Third Sunday after the Epiphany 
Oaths: Their Use and Abuse 


“‘Men swear by one greater than themselves; and an oath for con- 
firmation is an end of all their controversies’ (Heb., vi. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) ‘Every man ts a lar.” 
(2) It is lawful to take oaths. 
(3) Their legitimate use. 
(4) Their abuse. 
(5) The right to truth. 


It is not, of course, literally true that every man isa liar. The sacred 
writer did not mean to affirm that. Moreover, we all know many per- 
sons who would not stoop to tell a lie. His complete remark was: “I 
said in my excess: ‘Every man is a liar’ ’”’ (Ps. cxv. 11). In his excess! 
Like most of us at some time in our lives, he had gone through a series 
of disillusionments, been deceived or lied to so often, that in his disgust 
and discouragement he broke out with the exaggerated assertion that 
every man isa liar. His faith in the veracity of men generally had been 
rudely shocked, and for the time he felt that there was no one who would 
not lie if it were to his advantage to do so. In sober thought, no doubt, 
he would have said that, contrasted with the absolute fidelity and truth- 
fulness of God, every man is capable of breaking his promises or of not 
telling the truth. 


The Liceity of Oaths 


The fact is, though, that many men are tempted to lie, and that many 
doso. And so it happens that when something important is at stake we 
feel justified in refusing to believe what someone tells us. Asa rule, and 
in minor matters, we do not, it is true, doubt people’s word. For our 
experience shows that most men are in the habit of telling the truth, that 
lying is distasteful to them—like taking medicine, for example, or early 
rising. It is neither easy nor pleasant to lie. Besides, it involves the 
risk of losing the great good which is our reputation. ‘No one,’’ to quote 
Holy Writ again, “lies without a motive,” without the hope of gain or the 
fear of suffering or loss. But in the warfare of life, in the struggle to 
make a living or a fortune, in the sometimes fierce competition among 
men for honors or power or advantage, who is there that does not see 
the multitude of such motives for lying and deception? It is probable 
that no temptation is more frequent or even more violent than the temp- 
tation to lie. 

So in their dealings with one another, men have come on occasion to 
demand some confirmation of the statements made to them by their 
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fellows. They demand not only that testimony be confirmed by some 
witness, but also that this witness take an oath, or swear that he is telling 
the truth. 

There is a view that it is not honorable to take an oath, and accord- 
ingly there are some people who refuse ever to take one. Their conten- 
tion is that it is not only unchristian but positively forbidden by Our 
Lord Himself. For did He not say: “For I say to you not to swear 
atall.... But let your speech be yea, yea: no, no: and that which is 
over and above these, is of evil” (Matt., v. 34-37)? Nothing would seem 
to be more clear or categorical than that, but yet here again we must 
be on our guard against a too literal interpretation of words. The true 
meaning is determined by the context, by other statements of Christ, 
and by the authoritative teaching of the Church. 


Lawful and Unlawful Oaths 


When the Saviour made this remark, He was upbraiding, as He so 
often did, the Pharisees, who were in the habit of taking oaths on every 
occasion, on most trivial matters, and on the most frivolous pretexts. 
He was, therefore, correcting an abuse, not laying down a universal and 
absolute rule. He was saying that the things which they swore to were 
not fit objects for so serious a thing as an oath, and that therefore in such 
matters they should not swear at all, but answer one another with a 
simple yes or no. 

Next, Christ, who is also God, could not absolutely forbid what He 
Himself had done. He could not contradict Himself. In the Sacred Text 
God is represented on several occasions as swearing to the truth of His 
statements. In Genesis (xxii. 16) we read: ‘“ ‘By My own self have I 
sworn,’ saith the Lord.’”’ And again in the Psalm cix: “The Lord hath 
sworn, and He will not repent.”’ To these examples we may add those 
of great Saints of the Old and the New Law. The Royal Psalmist, 
writing of the character of the men who shall dwell in the heavenly Sion, 
expressly mentions among others him ‘‘that sweareth to his neighbor, 
and deceiveth not,’’ and adds that “‘he that doth these things shall not be 
moved forever’ (Ps. xiv). And St. Paul in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (i. 23) writes: ‘‘But I call God to witness upon my soul, 
that to spare you I come not any more to Corinth.” It has, therefore, 
been the constant teaching of the Church through her theologians that 
it is at times lawful to take an oath, that when rightly employed an oath 
is an act of religion, an act of faith in God and in His absolute truth and 
invariable justice. 


Conditions for a Lawful Oath 


But if an oath is lawful, it is not always so. What an oath should be, 
we may learn from the Prophet Jeremias (iv. 2): ‘And thou shalt swear 
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‘As the Lord liveth,’ in truth, and in judgment, and in justice.’”’ The 
necessity of taking oaths comes from the imperfections and the evil 
inclinations of men. Were all men perfectly upright, oaths would be 
useless. It is only when men have lost confidence in one another in re- 
spect of truth-telling that an oath, or the calling upon God to witness the 
veracity of their assertions, becomes either useful or lawful. It is, there- 
fore, a remedy or a protection against the evil of mendacity. Now, it 
is clearly a serious matter to call God to witness that we are stating, as 
the legal phase has it, ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” And that being so, calm, deliberate and mature judgment should 
be exercised before taking it. One should be convinced that there is a 
worthy purpose to be served by it, for it is really an act of religion and 
so to be taken reverently in a spirit of faith and devotion. Such pre- 
caution will naturally prevent one from hastily swearing to something 
which at the time one thinks is true, but which one has not sufficiently 
examined. Jumping at conclusions is a common fault, especially when 
self-interest or prejudice is involved. Precipitation of mind is perhaps 
the most frequent cause of error, and so too a frequent cause of ill- 
advised oaths. 

But judgment and truth are not enough. There must also be justice. 
If it is never permitted to lie, still less is it lawful for one to confirm 
with an oath a lie or a promise to act unjustly. What is intended to bea 
safeguard of justice cannot be made an instrument of iniquity. Given 
then a reasonable motive, an upright intention and a just cause, to bind 
oneself with an oath is permitted by laws both human and divine. 


Abuse of Oaths 


Yet, like all good things, oath-taking may be abused. There are sin- 
fuloaths. There are men so depraved that they will not only lie but also 
swear to a lie, commit the heinous sin of perjury. How grave such a sin 
is can be seen in the fact that it involves open contempt for God whose 
name is employed as a guarantee of falsehood, and whose truthfulness and 
justice are made objects of mockery and outrage. In the prophecy of 
Zacharias there is described a vision of a book flying through the air. 
And the Lord said to the prophet: “ ‘This is the curse that goeth forth 
over the face of the earth: for every thief shall be judged as is there 
written: and every one that sweareth in like manner shall be judged 
by it. I will bring it forth,’ saith the Lord of hosts, ‘and it shall come to 
the house of the thief and to the house of him that sweareth falsely by 
My name: and it shall remain in the midst of his house, and shall con- 
sume it, with the timbers thereof and the stones thereof’ ”’ (Zach., v. 
3-4). Truly, ‘lying lips are an abomination to the Lord,” and “‘a deceit- 
ful witness that uttereth lies, the Lord detesteth” (Prov., xii. 22, vi. 19). 

There are times when others have no right to the truths which we 
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may possess. There are natural and entrusted matters which we are 
bound to keep secret. There are privileged communications which are 
protected even by the civil law. But, generally speaking, men have a 
right to the truth as they have a right to air and sunlight and the goods 
of the earth. For truth is a necessity of social life, no less than food is 
for bodily life. It is neither by chance nor by choice that we live in 
human society; it is a need of our nature. Our very perfection as in- 
dividuals and security as members of society depend upon the possi- 
bility of our being able to take the word, and especially the pledged word, 
of our fellow-men. To deprive men, therefore, by lies or false oaths of the 
truth of which they have need, is as heinous and as heartless a crime as 
to deprive them of the food which sustains their very life. It involves 
a total disrespect for the rights of men and the glory of God, and also a 
depth of moral depravity beneath which it is difficult to imagine how 
one could sink. Let men then, as the Apostle advises, take oaths for 
an end of serious controversy, but let it be done with judgment and 
with truth and with justice. 


Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany 
Honoring God by Vows 


“The vows of the just are acceptable” (Prov., xv. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Vows are acceptable to God. 
(2) Spiritual discipline. 
(3) Contracts with God. 
(4) The vows and spiritual progress. 
(5) Fidelity to vows. 


There are timid souls who fear to undertake any extraordinary duty 
because of the possibility of failure. Their attitude can scarcely be 
called prudent, for that possibility can never be wholly excluded. We 
always remain prone to evil, and though failure may frequently overtake 
our efforts, it is also frequently without fault. Ifone never attempts any- 
thing which involves the risk of failure, it is probable that one will never 
do anything which will lead beyond mediocre achievement or bring more 
than ordinary rewards. Distinction comes to those who dare go beyond 
the minimum absolutely required, and promotion comes to those who 
set no arbitrary limit to their love. 

These remarks are apposite in the matter of taking vows. Many shy 
off from them as though they were extraordinary spiritual practices to 
be used only by the select few, and impelled by the notion that failure to 
keep them perfectly is a valid argument for never taking them at all. 
Obviously, if such reasoning were sound no one could prudently engage 
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himself by vow to do anything. For taking a vow does not render one 
free from trial or temptation, nor consequently from the possibility of 
occasional falls. It may be that vows are in fact extraordinary in the 
sense that—aside from the perpetual vows of the Religious life, taken by 
relatively few—not many people do take any. But surely they cannot 
be called extraordinary in the sense that they require great courage or 
strength of character in order to be prudently and profitably made. 
Men make promises to one another, and with varying degrees of solem- 
nity. The consciousness of the promise made and of the intention to be 
faithful to it, and of the expectancy of another that it will be kept, un- 
doubtedly aids one in keeping it, in doing the good that was promised. 
It adds to a mere resolution the right of another to hold us accountable 
for what we have engaged to do. No argument is needed to show that 
vows are acceptable by God. For it is so revealed in Sacred Scripture, 
and they have ever been permitted and encouraged by the Church and 
taken by devout people in all ages. 


Usefulness of Vows 


But yousay: “Why takea vowtodo good? If you want to do good, 
go ahead and doit. A vow isn’t necessary.’”’ True, a person may doa 
good deed or a series of them without making a vow to do it. But he 
will do the good he intends to do much better if he binds himself by vow 
to do it, that is, if he makes a serious promise to Almighty God, with the 
intention of binding himself under pain of sin, to do a definite thing, for 
a definite time, or in a definite way. Between the mere doing of any- 
thing and doing it well there enter the elements of habit, of constancy, 
of self-mastery as well as mastery of a particular technique. All this is 
the result of discipline. In the natural order agents uniformly produce 
good effects because they are simply carried forward in their actions by 
an inner necessity. In them we find no hesitancy, no procrastination, 
no wavering of intention, no delay in execution, no essential variety in 
effects produced. But little of this is true in human action, simply be- 
cause we are free agents, who therefore must first study and deliberate 
how we should act, then resolve to act, and finally act. All along there 
are doubts, misgivings, fears, anxieties, and so a tendency to put things 
off, especially difficult things, and to follow the line of least resistance, 
to be content with the mediocre. Experience shows that the only effec- 
tive remedy for this vacillation of mind and inconstancy of resolution is 
the discipline of habit formation. It is precisely here that a vow, even 
on the purely psychological side, functions as an effective instrument. 
It serves to bolster up a vacillating will, it focuses attention on a real 
good to be obtained, it concentrates our available energy on a definite 
enterprise, and it guarantees the frequency of repetition of action with- 
out which no lasting habit is ever formed. 
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Vows Are Contracts 


A vow partakes of the nature of a contract. The contracting parties 
are God and the human soul. God says: “If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep My commandments... . If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast and give thy goods to the poor and come follow Me.’ Man 
says: “I do want to enter into life, I do want to reach perfection, and 
I will do what You require of me.”’ But not all feel either able or will- 
ing to follow the counsels, to take the life-long vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. Welland good. This is not necessary. And for those 
who do really want to keep the Commandments and win eternal life, 
there are a great many different levels of perfection possible. One may, 
so to speak, do just enough to enter heaven by a rear window, and an- 
other by the front door. Each will be rewarded according to his works. 
“In My Father’s house there are many mansions.’’ No one, of course, 
is obliged to take vows. Freedom is the very atmosphere of the spiritual 
life. But if, like a contract, they are entered into freely, deliberately, 
with full understanding both of the good aimed at and the responsibility 
of fidelity to them, it is beyond question that they are a great help 
towards reaching a level of spiritual perfection above the ordinary. 


Vows and Spiritual Progress 


On this point, the evidence is not merely theoretical. There is also 
the long history of the spiritual life and the concrete illustrations of it in 
the lives of the Saints. The latter were unanimous in the practice of 
taking vows as an aid in mastering their passions, in bringing their wills 
into conformity with the divine will, and in steeling themselves to under- 
take and carry out good works for God’s honor and glory and the salva- 
tion of souls. Behind the great movements in the life of the Church— 
behind the huge concourse who joyfully suffered martyrdom in the early 
centuries, the leaders of the great crusades, the constant procession of 
missionaries proceeding to all parts of the world, and the world-wide sys- 
tem of hospitals, schools and charitable institutions—have been men 
and women who for the greater part were bound by private or public 
vows. Great services rendered to the cause of religion, not to mention 
other worthy causes, are not the result of mere flashes of enthusiasm or of 
transient flights of spiritual fervor, but of life-long dedication to a noble 
ideal. And it has nearly always been the vows made under the egis of 
religion that has provided the constancy of purpose and unflagging devo- 
tion necessary to carry the project through to successful completion. 
Possessed of an invincible conviction that they had a worthy cause, 
worthy for time and for eternity, it followed as a natural consequence 
that they should wish to make of it a life-work and to consecrate it to God 
by vow. They were convinced that works done under vow were more 
perfect than the same works done without vow. St. Augustine, writing 
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of the vow of virginity, says that “virginity is not so much in honor be- 
cause it is virginity, but because it is consecrated by vow to God.”” And 
that this is also the mind of the Church follows both from her canoniza- 
tion of the Saints and from the constant and universal teaching of her 
theologians and directors of the spiritual life. 


Fidelity to Vows 


A final consideration of vows, though important, need not detain us 
long. It is simply this: keep the vows that you have made. No one 
admires or will long tolerate a man who won’t keep his promises. The 
man who makes grand promises and then makes no effort—for he had 
no intention—to keep them, is soon set down for what he is, a liar and a 
hypocrite. The situation is not essentially different when one makes and 
fails to keep vows or solemn promises made to God. It is only another 
way of saying that we should not turn a splendid means of honoring God 
into an occasion for bringing His name into dishonor and of making our 
own last state worse than the first. There are persons who perhaps should 
never take vows, individuals temperamentally so restless, emotionally 
so unbalanced, and with enthusiasms so changeable that they could 
never maintain the fixity of purpose requisite to fulfilla vow. The fiber 
of their wills is too brittle to stand the strain, and the affections of their 
hearts too fluctuating; they are bent reeds and smoking flax. If so, 
the appeal to do honor to God through vowing to serve him more zeal- 
ously is not to them. It is rather to the multitude of the strong who 
might but do not use their strength in serving Him, who might but do 
not edify and encourage their weaker brethren by manfully undertaking 
extraordinary things for Him and binding themselves by vow to see 
them through. Now as always, now perhaps particularly, when so many 
are both rejecting religion and manifesting a hunger for it, when so 
many inveigh against God without knowing who He is, it is such as these 
who can, if they will, stem the tide of unbelief by the heroism of a 
plighted service. 











Book Reviews 


(Owing to pressure for space in this issue, We were compelled to use smaller type 
for our Book Reviews.—EDIToRS.) 


Spencer’s Translation of the New 
Testament.'—It is almost an impossi- 
bility for an ordinary critic to review 
thoroughly an entire New Testament 
translation into the vernacular by dili- 
gently comparing it with the original 
Greek. This would indeed be a long 
and tremendous task. There are so 
many extrinsic factors involved (such as 
textual criticism, Greek grammar, Eng- 
lish diction, parallel passages, footnotes, 
etc.) that one’s judgment is necessarily 
circumscribed. Thus, posterity will al- 
ways have ample opportunity to judge 
the merits or demerits of any particular 
reading. To form a limited judgment of 
Father Spencer’s translation, the com- 
petency of the translator and the editors, 
the structure of the translation, and its 
rendering of the Gospel of St. Luke are 
here briefly discussed. 

Very Rev. F. A. Spencer, O.P., is not 
unknown to Biblical scholars. More 
than thirty-five years ago his translation 
of the Four Gospels appeared. It was 
an English version translated directly 
from the Greek and was diligently com- 
pared with the Vulgate and Syriac. The 
reviewer had occasion recently over a 
period of several months to study care- 
fully his entire translation of the Gospel 
of St. Luke and to compare it with the 
Greek, Vulgate, and current Catholic, 
as well as Protestant English transla- 
tions. The accurate rendition of the 
original Greek into a smooth and elegant 
language, the precise interpretation of 
the Greek verbal tenses, the varied use of 
the Greek particles, etc., were immedi- 





1 The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ Translated into Eng- 
lish from the Original Greek. By The 
Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, 
O.P. Edited by Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City). 


ately evident. In regard to this present 
translation, Fr. Spencer as a competent 
scholar ‘‘spent the last twelve years of 
his life going over it very carefully nine 
different times and comparing it dili- 
gently with the Vulgate and the ancient 
Syriac versions’ (p. x). We are also 
told in the Preface that Fr. J. M. Vosté, 
O.P., has twice gone over this Spencer 
MS. Fr. Vosté certainly should need 
no introduction to Biblical scholars. 
As Professor of Sacred Scripture at the 
Angelicum, Rome, he is_ universally 
recognized as a gifted linguist. The 
editors of this new translation are Fath- 
ers Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. 
McHugh, O.P., and Catholics in America 
are well acquainted with their great and 
noble contribution to American scholar- 
ship. They have been appointed to the 
Editorial Board for the new English 
revision of the New Testament according 
to the Vulgate, and are charter members 
of the newly organized Catholic Biblical 
Association of America. Thus, four 
scholars of unusual merit collaborated 
in this new translation. 

The structure of the new translation is 
very commendable. Each book con- 
tains a brief introduction to assist the 
reader in understanding its content and 
purpose. There are many footnotes, 
explaining variant readings, obscure 
passages, chronological and _ historical 
points. In regard to external form, the 
text is arranged in paragraphs instead of 
the present verse form; the enumeration 
of the chapters and verses is in the mar- 
gin; the main divisions and subdivisions 
as well as parallel passages are placed 
before the paragraphs and ordinarily 
distinguished from the text by a differ- 
ent-sized type. 

To those acquainted with the Gospel of 
St. Luke such stereotyped expressions as 
“‘and it came to pass” and “‘answering... 
said” are familiar. The former is here 
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translated in a variety of ways—for 
example, ‘‘and,” ‘‘once,” “and it came to 
pass,” ‘“‘now it happened,” “it happened 
once,” etc. The latter is expressed by 
“in reply. ..said,” “answered,” ‘taking 
him up said,” etc. Thus, the harshness 
of the Semitisms is toned down. Per- 
haps the best method of familiarizing the 
reader with this new translation is to 
offer him some examples taken at ran- 
dom which he can compare with his 
modern Douay-Rheims version. The 
differences between the Greek and Vul- 
gate are slight, but those between the 
two English translations are obvious. 
Thus we read in this new version: 


“Once, while he was officiating as 
priest before God in the turn of his 
class, it fell to his lot, according to the 
custom of the priesthood, to enter the 
sanctuary of the Lord and offer in- 
cense”’ (Luke, i. 8-9). 

“Now it happened in those days 
that a decree was issued by the Em- 
peror Augustus that a census should 
be taken of the whole empire. This 
was the first census taken when Quiri- 
nius was presiding over Syria” (ii. 1- 
2). 

“Now as they were sailing He fell 
asleep. And a hurricane swept down 
upon the lake; and they were filling, 
and were in grave peril’’ (viii. 23). 

“Don’t bother me; the door is now 
fastened, and my children and I are in 
bed; I cannot get up and give the 
loaves to you”’ (xi. 7). 

“Take care and guard against all 
avarice; for one’s life does not consist 
in the abundance of one’s possessions” 
(xii. 15). 

“Or those eighteen upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell and killed them— 
do you suppose that they were the 
most guilty of all the men who inhabit 
Jerusalem?”’ (xiii. 4). 

“And he longed to fill his stomach 
with the carob-pods upon which the 
swine fed; and no one gave him any- 
thing” (xv. 16). 

“‘He who is faithful in a very little 
thing is also faithful in much; and he 


who is unjust in a very little thing is 
also unjust in much” (xvi. 10). 

“A maidservant, then, seeing him 
sitting in the firelight, looked hard at 
him, and remarked: ‘Why, this man 
was with Him!’ ” (xxii. 56) 

“You have brought this Man before 
me on a charge of perverting the peo- 
ple, and here I, having examined Him 
in your presence, have found no guilt 
in this Man respecting the charges you 
bring against Him” (xxiii. 44). 

“It was now about midday; and 
darkness overspread the whole land 
until three o’clock, the sun being 
darkened” (xxiii. 44). 


This new translation of the New Testa- 
ment from the original Greek by Father 
Spencer is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. Though the opus is post- 
humous, yet the original unprinted 
manuscript was scholarly enough to 
attract wide attention and certainly 
merited publication. The Dominican 
Order has thus made a fine substantial 
contribution to Catholic Biblical science 
in America. May it continue such 
labors! 


Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


The Social Teaching of Jesus.—It 
is a genuine pleasure to welcome another 
book by Professor Schumacher. He 
brings to his work years of New Testa- 
ment study, keen thinking, and an unerr- 
ing sense for the timeliness and practical 
values of Christ’s teaching. His last 
book, ‘‘Kraft der Urkirche,” gave to his 
readers a vibrant exposition of the “New 
Life’? which Christianity is, at a time 
when modern Christianity was losing its 
appreciation for that triumphant truth 
upon which fundamentally rests the 
dignity of man. Now, for a world seeth- 
ing with social unrest and hurt grievously 
by social wrongs and economic ills, his 
“Social Message of the New Testament” 
(The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.) clears up many mistaken ideas 
about the teaching of the Master by 
going back to the New Testament and 
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letting the ringing words of Jesus speak 
to moderns as once they did in far-off 
Palestine. The structure of society in 
the Western World is built on the rock of 
Christ’s social teaching, and once it 
shifts from that secure foundation it 
begins to disintegrate. Christ estab- 
lished His kingdom on earth, and modern 
social thinking must be reorientated ac- 
cording to the teaching of Jesus. All 
Christian social philosophy must be 
based on the social message of the New 
Testament, and by focusing Catholic 
attention on the social teaching of Jesus 
Dr. Schumacher has performed a real 
service, the more so since such books as 
his by Catholic New Testament scholars 
are none too numerous, especially in 
English. 

The book is in two parts, which treat 
respectively the Social Message of Christ 
and the Social Message of the Apostolic 
Age. The first part, beginning with the 
basic proposition that the ‘‘essential 
accomplishment of Christ’s Incarnation 
and life work”’ was ‘‘the creation of a new 
human society with new and super- 
natural life,’’ treats of this new society in 
three chapters. The first chapter dis- 
cusses the foundation of the new Chris- 
tian social order. The second expounds 
the social message of Christ’s teaching in 
general. Chapter III then applies this 
teaching to social conditions and institu- 
tions. Here the exposition is rich and 
full. The revaluation of human person- 
ality, of the family, of property and 
wealth, of labor, of the State and au- 
thority in the light of Christ’s teaching, is 
discussed with penetrating insight into 
the social doctrines of the Gospel. 

Part II, on the ‘‘Social Message of the 
Apostolic Age,”’ answers the query: “To 
what extent were the social teachings 
realized in the Apostolic age?’ The 
author shows by frequent and pertinent 
quotation from the New Testament that 
“the Apostolic age is a world inspired by 
the divine word of Christ, and it reflects 
His spirit faithfully and wonderfully.” 
Chapter IV is an exposition of the ‘‘So- 
cial Message of the Apostolic Age in 
General,”’ and Chapter V is a discussion 


of Apostolic teaching on specific social 
conditions and institutions such as the 
family, property and wealth, labor and 
wages, the state and authority. 

The conclusions to the study are 
summarized in pp. 188-195, and may be 
stated in the one pregnant sentence of the 
author: ‘‘Christianize the conscience of 
humanity and the world’s problems are 
solved.” Lastly, in an Appendix Pro- 
fessor Schumacher shows “how the 
social message of the Catholic Church 
to-day remains in perfect accord with the 
social message of Christ and His Apostles 
as announced by them nineteen cen- 
turies ago.”’ 

This new book by one of our outstand- 
ing New Testament scholars can be un- 
hesitatingly recommended to all classes 
of readers. It is splendidly printed. 
Marginal headings and a detailed index 
make the book easily read and used. 

A.Loys D1rkKsEN, C.PP.S., S.T.D. 


The People of God.—The Spiritual 
Book Associates (New York City) have 
made a most happy selection for their 
latest “book of the month.”’ The work 
selected is ‘“‘The People of God,”’ by Dom 
Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of Buck- 
fast Abbey (England) since 1906. 
Abbot Vonier is one of our most fruitful 
writers on spiritual topics, and has been 
especially conspicuous in the furthering 
of the Liturgical Movement. Combin- 
ing in a rare degree profound spirituality 
with intense practicality, his successive 
works have been welcomed by a broad 
and growing circle throughout the 
English-speaking world. The  best- 
known of his works to American readers 
are possibly his “New and Eternal 
Covenant,” “Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist,” and ‘‘Christianus.”’ 

Abbot Vonier’s present work is an 
eloquent plea for a more comprehensive 
conception of Christianity, since narrow 
views of the Church are largely respon- 
sible for the inadequate religion which, 
within and without the Fold, is practised 
to-day. Gathering together some scat- 
tered excerpts, we may state the author’s 
thesis as follows: 
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“Tt is my opinion that we shall never 
do justice to historic Christianity un- 
less we supplement the notion of 
‘Church’ with that of ‘people.’ 

“If we consider the Church to be a 
people, we are certainly saved from 
the danger of all those tendencies which 
seek to make of the Church an invisible 
society of saints and elect. 

‘Protestantism set out, unconsciously 
perhaps, to strip Christianity of the 
glory of being a Church—a Church, 
one, undivided, holy; the movements, 
on the other hand, to which we give 
the generic name of ‘modern revolu- 
tion,’ have made it their task to de- 
prive Christianity of being a ‘people’ in 
this world. ‘There may be individual 
Christians,’ says the revolutionary of 
all hues, ‘but there must not be a 
Christian society.’... He does not 
want a ‘people’ of God; nationhood 
must be entirely secularized. 

“The whole adverse tendency from 
the sixteenth century onwards has 
been this: first to discriminate be- 
tween ‘people’ and ‘Church,’ so that 
it be no longer allowed that there is a 
people of God, though there be still a 
Church of God; and then to discrimi- 
nate between Church and religion, 
so that a man could still call himself a 
religious man though he be an enemy 
of the Church. A so-called effort at 
purifying the Church has led many 
to separate the Church from mankind, 
to isolate her, to make her invisible 
and superhuman. Now, a people is 
never universally refined; it is a 
crowd.” 

In his Introduction, the author dis- 
cusses at length the various names that 
Scripture applies to the society of the 
elect—the ‘‘people of God,” the “‘king- 
dom of God”’ (or “‘of heaven”), and the 
“Church.” He reaches this conclusion: 
“They all express the same fundamental 
thing from three different angles; there 
is simply a diversity of emphasis in 
stating the same truth.” Oddly enough, 
“the term ‘Church’ occurs only once [in 
the Gospels], but with such significance 
that no one can be mistaken as to its 


importance: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My Church.’”’ 

The author cites extensively from both 
Testaments in support of his conception 
of the ‘‘Church” asa people. “The Old 
Testament in a most unmistakable fash- 
ion is God’s relationship with a people. 
Men are taught to behave as the members 
ofa people.... In thistheOld andNew 
Testaments are at one.... It is their very 
characteristic to be social in outlook; 
they never contain anything which is not 
a norm for the whole multitude of the 
elect of God”’ (pp. 8, 19). 

It would be impossible, and unfair, 
here to follow the author throughout all 
the phases of his beautiful thesis. For 
example, the relation of this conception 
of the Church as a people to the doc- 
trines of the Mystical Body and the 
Kingship of Christ is obvious. How- 
ever, we cannot refrain from quoting one 
final striking passage on the latter 
dogma: 

“The most manifest sign of Christ’s 
Kingship in the midst of the affairs of 
the world is that at no time since His 
coming has it been possible for men to 
settle down in peace to a merely 
natural policy of life. Unceasingly 
they are being troubled, we might 
almost say by the spectre of Christ. 
Their very efforts to suppress Christ 
give away their true sentiments; they 
are frightened of Him and His power. 
The terror inspired by Christ in His 
enemies is to the Christian people the 
second evidence of the reality of His 
Kingship; the first evidence being 
their own loving faith in that sover- 
eignty.” 

It would be unfortunate if the issuance 
of this splendid work by the Spiritual 
Book Associates were taken to imply 
that its appeal is only to the clergy and 
Religious. There is no intelligent Chris- 
tian who will not be enlightened and 
edified by its perusal. 

Tuomas J. KENNEDY. 


Recent Sociological Works.—A 
very important survey of the distur- 
bances in the field of religious education 
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in Germany is given in the book on the 
religious and moral guidance of youth by 
Dr. Anton Stonner.'! It is a pastoral 
work of value. It is based on the replies 
to a questionnaire received from 188 well- 
educated and 129 professionally trained 
people between the ages of 18 and 40. 
After having given a picture of post-war 
youth and demonstrated the necessity of 
guidance, the author treats of the priest 
as teacher of religion, director of organi- 
zations, confessor, and friend of the 
family. Touched upon are his necessary 
qualities, behavior, methods and forms 
of guidance, as well as the reaction on the 
part of youth. Lastly, the possibility of 
lay codperation and the status of youth 
without guidance are _ investigated. 
Some conclusions arrived at by the author 
may be summarized as follows: (1) as the 
universal and absolute need for special 
religious guidance cannot be maintained, 
it cannot be insisted on and should be 
left to free and individual choice; (2) as 
specific forms of guidance for special 
classes of youth cannot be determined, 
the guidance must always remain rather 
individual; (3) since religious guidance 
is not asked by all young people, and the 
period of guidance is in general but 
short, the burden placed upon youth 
leaders among the clergy is not great and 
should be accepted by all who are quali- 
fied for the task. The study creates the 
impression of being a careful and correct 
interpretation and evaluation of the an- 
swers received. A tremendous amount 
of pastoral information is presented that 
will interest all who come into closer con- 
tact with youth. Priests will find it a 
valuable addition to their books intended 
for serious study. 


1 Die religtds-sitiliche Fiihrung Jugend- 
licher. By Dr. Anton Stonner (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


To preach a series of highly practical 
and detailed sermons on the Sacrament 
of Matrimony is no mean task. Dr. 
Emil Muhler, pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Miinich, has discharged it ad- 
mirably.2, Under ten headings he speaks 
of the nature, qualities and laws of Matri- 
mony, sins of the married, the prepara- 
tion for the Sacrament, and its liturgy. 
The sermons are plain, chaste, compre- 
hensive and timely. Although much is 
being written on these topics, very few 
publications are of a quality equal to that 
of the book under review. Its readers 
will be satisfied. 

Father Hermann Muckermann, §.J., 
well-known writer and preacher, has pub- 
lished a book on the Seven Sacraments.? 
It contains the edited sermons preached 
by the author in Berlin before large con- 
gregations. His purpose was to lead the 
Catholic hearers to a deeper knowledge 
and realization of the treasures of grace 
that flow from the Sacraments and to in- 
struct others about the sacramental life of 
the Church. His method is genetic, and 
the comparisons are taken from biology. 
Bishop Von Preysing adds a recommen- 
dation. Priests will enjoy the reading of 
these beautiful sermons, but the reviewer 
doubts whether many congregations are 
sufficiently educated to profit by them. 

Those interested in the topic may be 
glad to know that Sister Mary Inez 
Phelan has completed a Doctoral Disser- 
tation entitled ‘‘An Empirical Study of 
the Ideals of Boys and Girls.” It is 
published by the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.CapP. 


2 Vom hetligen Sakramente der Ehe. 
By Emil Muhler (B. Herder Book Co.). 

3 Von den steben Sakramenten. By 
Hermann Muckermann, S.J. (B. Her- 
der Book Co.). 











